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“We make no choice among the varied paths where art and letters seek for truth.”’ 


A REMINISCENCE OF GEORGE INNESS 
By ELLiorr DAINGERFIELD 
With illustrations from the works of the late George Tnness. 


‘To a young man in any of the professions it is an event of 
no little importance when he is brought into close contact 
with one who has already achieved fame, and the loftiest 
position his profession offers. It was with a certain exalta- 
tion, a quickened hopefulness, that I met George Inness in the 
early days of “85, when his own power was reaching its sum- 
mit, and his works were glowing with that unusual lustre 
which makes them the most dignified efforts in American Art. 

When, for the first few weeks of my acquaintance, he failed 
to remember me—even the very name was lost to him—there 


Was: 6 in my mind no sense of resentment. One with quick 
BUST OF GEORGE INNESS BY 


J. SCOTT HARTLEY perception could readily see that Inness had no interest in 
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the external man—he was often un- 
conscious of himself ; the real ego was 
that great striving quantity unseen 
with eyes, the soul, the heart, the brain 
of a man, and through the expressions 
of these, only, could he discover him- 
self or recognize the individuality in 
another. Day after day, I went into 
his studio, only two doors removed 
from my own, and there, watching the 
progress of numerous Canvases in si- 
lence, and with the sort of reverence 
one must feel in the presence of 
genius, grew up a knowledge of the 
man and the mighty engine of his 
mind, its purposes and achievements, 
which will ever remain a heritage of 
strength in the struggles of my own 
life. 

Invincible, is perhaps the one word 
which defines George Inness’s char- 
acter. Arrogant, he has been called, 
but falsely ; egotistical, selfish, and all the other phrases that unsuccessful jealous 
minds usually apply to those who are intolerant of false effort, and falser success, 
in the fields where alone Truth is the aim and Truth the goal. Never once, in 
all my long acquaintance with him, have I known Inness satisfied with a work of 
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his own. ‘Times without number I have seen a new light flash in his eye ; a quick 
eager toss of the head and thrusting back of the hair, when some problem with 
which he had been struggling for days or months—perhaps years—was yielding 
under the sway of his fierce energy ; then it was he gave vent to those expressions 
of satisfaction which have been called conceit ; but, mark you, when the morning 
came, or the new mood, be that canvas never so fine if one thing there jarred on 
the man’s artistic sensibility he attacked it with all the old enthusiasm, with a 
dogged determination to bring it to his own high standard. 
This spirit absolves him forever from all charges of vanity. ‘The pleading of 
friends, artists, or buyers availed nothing. His creed was ever to make his work 
f. more perfect ; and it is a truth well attested, that, however beautiful the first at- 
tempt might have been, the completed work was almost always the finer. It was 
in such struggles that Inness conquered his limitations and grew into the powerful, 
virile, and poetic painter we now see him. 

His moods were so well known to me that I could readily tell from his very 
knock at my door whether I was to be taken off across the hall to his studio, to 
view some great advance in his picture, or whether he was to drop into a chair in 
silence for a while, worn, tired, and with that depression of spirit which only the 
artistic nature can understand, At such a time, one word upon some abstract 
theme, no matter what, if really serious, would stir him into life and intense speech. 
It would not be argument, as between two; for, when Inness talked, the flame 
needed no draught. It blazed and flared until his own conclusions were reached, 
and then faded, even as the glow on some of his own forest trees seems to fade in 
the twilight time, until the deep silence left no room for speech. Nor were his 
arguments always carried to logical sequence : what mattered it? Does the storm 
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forever sweep across the exact field you or I have chosen for its path? ‘The rush 
and go of it were all there and the interest. If there were sympathy, which means 
understanding, in the listener’s soul, these monologues of his yielded many great 
truths to him. 

He came into my studio one day, with all the unrest and nervous eagerness which 
characterized him when thinking intensely ; threw out several sentences about his 
picture, his purpose in it, etc., then with a sort of mad rush he said : 

“What's it all about? What does it mean—this striving—this everlasting 
painting, painting, painting away one’s life?) What is Art? That’s the question 
I've been asking myself, and I’ve answered it this way :” (I drew a writing pad to 


MEDFIELD MEADOWS, NEAR BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


me, and jotted down his words ; they are worth thinking about oftener than once.) 
* Art is the endeavor on the part of Mind (Mind being the creative faculty), to ex- 
press, through the senses, ideas of the great principles of unity.” 

Perhaps no more characteristic sentence has ever been recorded of him. It 
satisfied him. He had made his conclusion and expressed it. He did not propose 
to supply us with brains to understand what the “principles of unity ” may be. 
We might struggle as we pleased with that problem, as perhaps he had struggled 
with the other, although to a tyro the last seems exactly the same as the first. 
Art, Religion, and the Single Tax Theory were his chief themes, and, by a curiously 
interesting weaving, his logic could make all three one and the same thing. 

Oblivious to externals, both of persons and things, he often said and did much 
that evoked harsh criticism, but at heart, it may be truthfully said, he was as gen- 
tle asa child, even tender, and swiftly sympathetic. What a delight it was to watch 
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MEADOWS AT MILTON-ON-THE-HUDSON 


him paint when in one of those impetuous moods which so often possessed him. 
The colors were almost never mixed ;—he had his blue theories, black, umber, and 
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A PASTURE AT DURHAM, CONNECTICUT 


in earlier days bitumen: he even had an orange-chrome phase. With a great mass 
of color he attacked the canvas, spreading it with incredible swiftness, marking in 
the great masses with a skill and method all his own, and impossible to imitate ; 
here, there, allover the canvas, rub, rub, dig, scratch, until the very brushes seemed 
to rebel, spreading their bristles as fiercely as they did in the days of yore along 
the spine of their porcine possessor. 

But stand here, fifteen feet away. What a marvelous change is there! A 
great rolling billowy cloud sweeping across the blue expanse, graded with such | 
subtle skill over the undertone. Vast trees with sunlight flecking their trunks, 
meadows, ponds—mere suggestions, but beautiful ; foregrounds filled with detail, | 
where there had been no apparent effort to produce it, delicate flowers scratched 
in with the thumb-nail or handle of the brush. One’s imagination was so quick- 
ened that it supplied all the finish needed. 

Inness used to say that his forms were at the tips of his fingers, just as the 
alphabet was at the end of the tongue. Surely it was true, and when he * struck 
a snag,” as he called it, and he almost always did (I used to think sometimes, 
for the fun of the struggle that was to follow) “twas in the construction of his 
picture, not in any mere matter of painting. He would find out where the 
“hitch” was and then go on. |. 

Under excitement of this kind he could do most astounding things. One morn- | 
ing a frame came in which had been mismeasured ; he sent for a canvas to fit it, 
rapidly sketched in a composition, and produced one of the most limpid, lovely 
pieces of pure sunlight I have ever seen him paint. But, alas! he said there was a 
“hitch,” and subsequent labor transformed it—one of the rare cases when I wish 
“well enough” had been let alone. 
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I once had the good fortune to paint a little picture that pleased him ; he 
caught sight of it lying on the floor against the wall and exclaimed : 

“Hello, who did that ?” 

I told him. Stooping down he caught it up, pushed his glasses far back on his 
head, and examined it, with many expressions that | remember with deep satisfac- 
tion, put it down and walked out of the room. ‘The next morning he came in again, 
and, taking up the picture, asked : “ What do you expect to get for that?” I men- 
tioned a price, thinking he meant to advise some one to buy it, but he answered at 
once, “ I'll take it,” walked to the desk, and made out a check. 

Then, as if he meant to aid me still farther up the hill, he caught up my palette 
and brushes, and for an hour painted at a figure picture, which I had thought fin- 
ished, to show me “how” it ought to be done. I have never touched that picture. 
It remains a souvenir of the day I had my biggest lesson in art, and I value and 
feel the importance of every word he then said. 

It was not always, however, that he was so interested, or so complimentary. 
Years after I undertook a picture which had a line of rail-fence running down to 
the foreground ; he saw it and objected somewhat to the arrangement. I under- 
took to argue the point, and said, “ Why can’t I have it that way, if it pleases me?” 
“So you can,” was his answer, “if you want to bead d idiot.” I changed the fence. 

So incident upon incident might be multiplied of this strange, erratic, always 
artistic nature, that forever lived at white heat, unveiling in vast waves his visions of 
color, tone, and grandeur of line, until we were drawn nearer to the nature he loved, 
and in his art perceived the earnest seeker after Truth. 

With the works of all the great painters he had a profound acquaintance, and 
an analytical as well as synthetic knowledge. His admiration for the really great 
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THE COMING STORM 


results was sincere and often enthusiastic. For the evanescent, soap-bubble suc- 
cesses in art, he had no toleration, and with a force quite irresistible he pointed out 
the fallacy in efforts which were the result of mere skill, or a certain jugglery in 
color, brush-work, or what not. “ Limitation there must be in art,” he would say ; 
“ how hopeless it all seems when we look at nature.” 

For Titian, Angelo, Raphael, Rembrandt and many others of the great men, 
he was unstinting in praise. ‘To make a landscape as perfect in its unity as a por- 
trait by Rembrandt was an ever-present ideal. Rousseau, Millet, Corot, Constable, 
Turner and Claude, he quoted often as being at the head of the list, and, perceiv- 
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ing their faults, as he often did, their merits never escaped him. Of the great Eng- 
lishman he said hard things for his brutality and “ stupidity,” although to certain 
works, such as the “ Pier at Calais,” he gave unlimited praise. As his own ideals 
were high, so was his condemnation of all failure or frivolity of intention severe, 
often bitter, but not unjust. 

No reminiscence of Inness would be complete without some mention of his 
great power as a colorist, for all his philosophy, all his many-sided nature, seemed 
to express itself in the fulness and beauty of color. We are not to make compari- 
sons with the work of others—that were needless, Inness’s color was his own. 
The early morning, with its silver, tender tones, offered him as great opportunity 
for the expression of what he called “ fulness of color” as did the open glare of the 


THE OLD STONE WALL 


noonday, or the fiery bursts of sunset. Mention has been made of his different 
color-moods, and one fairly held the breath to see him spread with unrelenting 
fury a broad scumble of orange-chrome over the most delicate, subtle, gray effect, 
in order to get more “ fulness;” and still more strange was it to see, by a myste- 
rious technical use of black or blue, the same tender silver morning unfold itself, 
but stronger, firmer, fuller in its tone quality. ‘One must use pure color,” he 
would say : “the picture must be so constructed that the ‘local’ of every color 
can be secured, whether in the shadow or the light.” Many of his canvases are 
criticised because of an over-greenness, or an intensity of the blues, but deeper 
study shows the man’s principle, for which he strove with the whole force of his 
nature. A perfect balance of color quality everywhere in the picture. The mass 
of offending green will be found to balance perfectly with the mass of gray or blue 
of the sky. So that the whole canvas, viewed with that perceptive power without 
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which there is no justice in either the criticism or the critic, becomes an harmon- 
ious balance, with all the intensity of his powerful palette. Inness maintained that 
the “ middle tone” was the secret of all success in color—he strove for it until 
the end, and so great was his effort that the latest works are but waves of wonder- 
ful color, marvellous and mysterious—the very essence of the beauty of nature. 
When he chose to put aside his theories and produce a “tone study,” following the 
habit of those masters who have glorified modern French art, he was as subtle as any 
of them, and far less labored ; but it is in his very intensity that he has preserved 
his individuality, and if we are to understand him aright, we must study him from 
his own standpoint. In his earlier life his drawing was precise, and accurate to a 
wonderful degree, being elaborated to the very verge of the horizon. : 

In the beginning Inness strove for knowledge with most untiring effort. His 
early pictures are full of intricate, elaborate detail; ’twas thus he gained that 
knowledge of forms which put them at his finger-tips. Always, however, there was 
the largeness of perception which enabled him to understand masses, and divide his 
compositions into just proportions of light and shade; and under all, one saw the 
poet and the philosopher. Painfully objective as were these early efforts, they were 
tasks along the great highway which at last led him to those heights whence he saw 
and understood the swéjective in nature, and expressed it in his art. 

Analytical, profoundly so, when he chose to be, with increasing years his art 
grew more and more synthetic, and the very latest works are most so of all, and 
strangely beautiful in the total elimination of needless detail, and sure grasp of ¢ea. 
His art became at that time a sort of soul-language, which, if you have not the 
speech, you may not understand, but it is none the less beautiful. ‘To-day we are 
at too near a view. Let us await the coming years, be will then need no defence. 
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PEASANT LIFE IN NORMANDY 
By GERTRUDE KASEBIER 
With illustrations from photographs by the author, 


THE northwestern part of France—old France, ancient, primitive, soaked with 
historical associations, breathing of knightly adventure, abounding in picturesque 
features both of country and people—has long been a favorite place of pilgrimage 
for artists. Few are the men and women who have studied in Paris who have not 
spent at least one vacation among its quaint quiet villages, in wandering over its 
meadows, loitering in its fields, and stealing delightful “ notes ” from its cottages 
and cottagers. 

Such was the mission of a band of American art-students, who lately invaded 
the pleasant environs of Crecy—or Cressy, as it is sometimes spelled—in the prov- 
ince of Somme. Of the famous old village and its quaint life, so near to and yet 
so far from Paris, uncontaminated by a railroad and unsought of the baleful tour- 
ist, more may be said at another time. At first the groves and fields and rural 
markets, and the shady banks of the wide-winding Brie, attracted their attention 
more ; and this outeraspect of the old Norman neighborhood seems to come first 
in the history of that memorable vacation, 

There was everything to woo us, as we wandered about the fields, where paths, 
trodden for unnumbered centuries, and grown long ago to be thoroughfares for 
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BRINGING IN THE CLOVER 

the people that no landlord can shut up, invited us to tramp away over the hills | 
and through bending orchards and golden harvest-fields. 
It was in these same paths that Corot and others of his kind loved to tread. 
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Under those willows the great master painted his last picture. The place is hal- 
lowed by association ; the soil is saturated with human toil. It gave to us some- 
thing the New World could not. Hill and valley in simple masses against the fad- 
ing glow of evening, made us more conscious of the power of those masters who 
interpreted so well and taught us anew of the Master over all. 

The sweetest time for these walks, and the most impressive, was at twilight. 
The latitude is really far north, and it is one of the lovely advantages of Nor- 
mandy’s northerly situation, that it enjoys a long slow twilight ; and at that hour 
was it that most of all we loved to stroll away from the village along the quiet 
paths beside the Brie—river of sweet 
cheeses, 

If inspiration were wanted, an under- 
standing of the sentiment of the place 
and the life—now was the time to re- 
ceive it; and the hour surely affected 
every heart, even though no immedi- 
ately tangible results may have ap- 
peared, 

Who could) contemplate the rosy 
light fading away from the meadows 
across the little stream whose motion- 
less pools reflected the sunset sky, 
without an emotion which would leave 
an indelible impress upon the artist- 
mind ? 

Or, standing aside so as not to 
alarm them, watch the homeward-wend- 
ing sheep as, perfectly posed, they 
came nibbling their way slowly up the 
road, here half-lost in the deepening 
shadows, there pale white with the last 
of the departing daylight, and you 
must have a very obdurate heart if you 
fail to feel the beauty and poetry of 
the moment. Such evening strolls and meditations as these knitted together 
friendships never to be severed, and taught to the young women studying there 
more than they learned from their master of the truest things of their art. 

But all the strolling was not in the blessed twilight. Long walks, wide-awake 
and intent upon work, occupied many a day filled with pictures not to be forgotten. 

From some one or other of those rounded hill-tops we looked down upon the vil- 
lages of peasants, where no sign of life was visible,—those same peasants of whom 
we are so fond and whom we never quite understand. We dared once to pity their 
women, because they were laborers in the field. ‘To-day, knowing them better, the 
simplicity, the honesty, the naturalness of their lives makes us question, and we be- 
gin to ask whether they cannot teach us many a lesson in contentment, healthful 
dress, industry, patience, and unaffected manners. 

It is true that French women labor like men in the fields, in spring, in hot 
summer, and again in the still warm autumn; but it must be remembered 
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that their muscles are never ham- 
pered by the pressure of whale - bone 
and steel; their lungs are not en- 
feebled by breathing the vitiated air 
of close rooms ; their strength has not 
been spent upon the treadle of a sew- 
ing-machine ; nor do they work with 
that feverish consuming energy that 
marks our western race. Their cli- 
mate is not enervating, and their lives 
know no excesses. ‘They are not pos- 
sessed of a desire to appear what they 
are not, nor to excel their neighbors. 
Their pride is to do as their fathers 
did, and do it well. One sees a few 
exceptions, it is true, in the village it- 
self, but this is the rule among the 
country people, and will remain so for 
a long time to come ; and these coun- 
try people are the strength and salva- 
tion of France, a great make-weight 
for sobriety, steadiness, and righteous- 
ness against the insurrectionary fever 
of Paris. 

The farmer-folk made us welcome 


BINDING THE GRAIN 


everywhere, gave us the freedom of their fields, flower- gardens and_ or- 


A GROUP OF PEASANTS ‘ 


chards, let us set up our easels and 
cameras where we pleased, and showed 
the kindliest disposition to meet our 
wishes. ‘There was a sympathy among 
them that seemed to us a real, instinc- 
tive art-appreciation, entirely removed 
from the mere contemptuous curiosity 
which the sketcher so often encounters 
and is chilled by elsewhere. 

For an instance, we one day asked a 
mower if we might photograph him at 
his work. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, but with a 
certain pathos in his voice which his 
next remark explained. He would glad- 
ly have us do so, he said, for this was 
the last season in which they were to 
use the scythe in mowing by hand. 
Next year there was to be a machine. 
His sturdy wife looked on, leaning upon 
her rake, her face gently saddened by 
the thought of how the sweet old tra- 
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ditions of her girlhood were 
passing away, and new and 
untried things of “ progress ” 
were taking their place. 
When we finally seized a hap- 
py position, and fixed it on 
our plate, the scene made such 
another “ Angelus,” in its way, 
as Millet must have seen hun- 
dreds of times before he paint- 
q ed his immortal picture. 

Once we chanced in at the 
home of a wealthy peasant at 
the time of the evening meal. 
Our welcome was cordial, and 
they proceeded unembarrassed 
with their simple supper. The 
woman, just in from the field, 
clad in a short skirt, a white 
blouse, a blue apron, with 
a bright silk kerchief bound 
about her hair, kindled a few 
dry sticks in the great, open 
fireplace, and put on an egg or 
two to boil. Monsieur drew 
| from his pocket a knife which 
evidently did duty for many 

purposes, having a strong blade curved at the end like a pruning-knife. He took 
from a cupboard a bottle of claret of his own vintage—market value, fourteen 
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THE OLD MOWER AND HIS WIFE 


cents —a loaf, or yard, as you please, of bread, helped himself to the eggs, and 
sat down at a table of polished wood, with only a dish of salt upon it. The son, 
the only heir to all their acres, got an extra tid-bit in the way of some cold meat 
and two cleves of garlic, which he, too, prepared with his own pocket-knife, par- 
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taking of the same loaf and the same 
bottle as his féve. 

They by no means insisted upon 
our sharing this fare, however, nor 
seemed offended if we showed a dis- 
position for something else. They 
would give us wine or sell us milk if 
we preferred it. They seemed de- 
lighted to rob their gardens of flowers 
and fruits for us ; and we could have 
all the strawberries we chose to pick 
from June to November. Oh! the 
roses—the French roses ! 

On our way home we passed another 
old peasant - mother, walking home- 
ward with a forkful of clover balanced 
across her substantial shoulder; her 
clean tight cap framed so kindly a smile 
that we had no hesitation in asking 
for her portrait—and here it is, blue 
apron, white cap, sabots, clover-vines, 
and all, just as she stood on that sunny 
afternoon in her door-yard at Crecy. A SILHOUETTE 
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NATURE'S “YELLOW BOOK” 


By LENNIE GREENLEE 


Mlustrated from photographs of natural flowers by Pitcher and Manda. 


As Nature again gradually rallies her forces, a slow spring brightens the world 


like the dawn of a new creation. 


The first pale flowers that peer out into a world 


still cold we greet with an enthusiasm much warmer than any given to the tropic- 


tinted petals of summer. 


The beauty of spring in the fields and woods is not of 


the obtrusive kind that flares in our autumnal landscapes, as a discouraging repeti- 


tion on a limitless scale of effects we 
are trying to produce in our shrubberies 
and borders. 

It has been said that in autumn it is 
hard to keep up a sustained enthusiasm 
in a small enclosure, when all the color 
combinations attempted are displayed 
so much more gloriously without. 
“Our beds of yellow flowers look dull 
when acres of golden-rod stretch away 
beyond them ; our clumps of blue and 
purple are insignificant when compared 
with the stretches of asters by every 
roadside ; and a forest of flame is in 


A CHINESF CRAB (PYRKUS SPECTABILIS) 


THE MOONFLOWER (HIBISCUS) 


sight to dim the foliage of our spireas 
and coleus.” 

Out-door effects in spring are dain- 
tier and more delicate, not less beauti- 
ful. They have no suggestion of trying 
to kill with endless glamour our feebler 
best-laid plans inside the garden-wall. 
We see nothing in nature brighter than 
the gay flame of our tulip-beds; few 
things daintier and sweeter than the 
hyacinths, snowdrops, and lilies of the 


valley along our garden-walks. 

The rosy drifts of wild crab-apple 
blossoms that fleck the early woods, 
guiding to the thickets where they grow 
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THE GLOBE-FLOWER (TROLLIUS ARANEUS) 


fresh and fragrant for many 
days, and are lovely ornaments 
for table and mantel. 

As the days lengthen and the 
sunshine grows warmer, it is in- 
teresting to note how flowers in- 
crease in size and deepen in tint. 
Yellow seems the favorite color. 
From early crocuses, daffodils, 
dandelions, and buttercups to 
plumes of golden-rod silvered by 
autumn frosts, the sunshine col- 
or is recklessly spent. What 
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by their subtle pervading fragrance, are but pale 
cousins of the cultivated pyrus, one of the pret- 
tiest forms of which is given in the picture. 
Early in May this Chinese flowering-crab opens 
its clusters of chubby buds in rich clouds, spill- 
ing an incomparable fragrance through the air. 
This whole family of hardy shapely little crab 
trees is distractingly pretty. The flowers have 
long stems with a graceful droop, and may be as 
double as little roses, semi-double, or single. 
Their color is sometimes very bright, as in Park- 
man’s variety, toning down in other sorts through 
rose and pale pink to pure white. The garland 
flowering-crab has single white flowers, just 
touched with a faint glow of pink, and scented 
with the odor of violets. When loosely and nat- 
urally arranged in bowls or vases, the flowers keep 


HEMEROCALLIS THUNBERGI 


truer guide can we have for our cultivated flowers?“ Yellow is becoming more and 
more dominant in decoration—in wall-papers and flowers cultivated with decorative 


intention, such as chrysanthemums ; and one can easily understand why, seeing 
that, after white, yellow reflects more light than any other color, and thus ministers 
to the growing preference for light. and joyous rooms. A few yellow chrysanthe- 


mums will make a small room look twice its size, and when the sun comes out 
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upon yellow wall-paper the whole room seems sudden- 
ly to expand and open. When it falls upon a pot of yel- 
low chrysanthemums and sets them ablaze, it seems like 
the presence of an 
angel in the room.” 

Soon after the 
spring prologue in 
gold, the yellow 
heads of the ‘Trolli- 
us, or globe - flower, 
begin to shine out 
along our walks. 
This neat dwarf lit- 
tle plant deserves es- 
pecial mention as one 
of our best hardy 
perennials. It grows 
impartially differ- 
ent soils situa- 
tions, and its flowers 
are capable of al- 
most bright  ef- 
fects in dark parlors 
as are those of the 
vellow  chrysanthe- 
mum, 

Clumps of hem- 


A PHLOX 
erocallis, growing 
among the grass, lift clusters of lily-like flowers in the 


same glittering color. The eight or more varieties show . 
almost every shade it is capable of, from soft lemon tints SUNFLOWERS 


to tawny orange and cadmi- 
um. By some one of these 
the family is represented 
from early spring until the 
handsome bright yellow 
flowers of Hemerocallis 
Thunbergi burn them- 
selves out in midsummer. 

By this time the wild 
and cultivated forms of 
Helianthus, or sunflower, 
have claimed a long chap- 
ter nature’s * Yellow 
Book.” These form a very 
important group of bold, 


SUNFLOWERS (HELIANTHUS MANXIMILIANI) showy, autumn - flowering 
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Leaves from Nature’s “ Yellow Book ” 


plants, indispensable for wide borders, 
woodland walks, etc., especially where 
cut flowers are wanted in quantity, 
Helianthus maximus has the largest 
and brightest flowers; Helianthus or- 
gyalis has long, willow-like leaves and 
blooms latest ; Helianthus Maximiliani 
is perhaps the most graceful of all, and 
the favorite for cutting. 

We have tints and touches of yellow 
here and there in the grand flower- 
panicles of the great family of peren- 


A CENERARIA 
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THE BEE-BALM (MONARDA DIDYMA) 


A CALCEOLARIA 


nial phloxes, also in the 
dwarf Drummond varieties, 
but yellow will never claim 
them distinctively for its 
own, even with the most ex- 
pert hybridizing. 

Flowers without fra- 
grance are, ina sense, soul- 
less, yet plant - magicians 
can, in many cases, impart 
it, like other traits of a 
flower, by hybridizing. 
Take, for instance, the 
peony. This buxom, rather 
coarse beauty of old-time 
gardens, we now have in re- 
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fined types, with glossy-petaled flowers 
as regularly formed, cupped and finished, 
as a rose, often witha distinct and pleas- 
ing fragrance. The decorative scope 
of this flower is very wide and full of oe ’ 
possibilities. Nothing else is so well 
adapted for large and showy bouquets 
and vases, and when large beds of it 
are planted upon a wide lawn, as sug- 
gested in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the grand display of bloom almost 
shames the plots of rhododendrons. 
The place and time of its blooming 
are usually well adjusted to enhance 
the beauty of a flower. What an au- 
dacious thing is a great satiny moon- 
flower in the sunlight! Yet at night, 
under moonbeams, and among cool 
green shadows, it is so beautiful as to 
inspire many extravaganzas in poetry 
and pictures. We love white lilies best 


in flickering light and shadow, or in THE STANDARD ROSE PRIMULA 
the cool hush of the evening. 
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ORIENTAL TRAVEL UNDER PROTEST 
By JoHN KENDRICK BANGs 


With original tllustrations by Mare Lucas. 


club to write an article on the above title. I was quite in 
the mood for it. The conditions were favorable, my brain 
was clear, my digestion unimpaired, my conscience 
moderately easy, and three huge logs were crackling 
and hissing on the andirons in the most gossipy 
fashion. 

And then Barclay came in. He’s a good fellow, 
Barclay, but he'll never succeed in this world. 
He’s too conscientious, and what is worse, he 
wants everybody else to be conscientious too. 

“Hullo,” said Barclay, as he entered, ‘“ what 
are you doing here ?”’ 

“Writing,” I replied, “or, rather getting ready 
to write, an article on ‘ Travel and ‘Travellers in 


READY the Orient. 


A VOLCANO ON DAMAR ISLAND, NEAR MANILA 


I HAD seated myself in the cosy little reading-room of the: 
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“You?” cried Barclay. “ Humph! 
I didn’t know you'd ever travelled in 
the Far East.” 

“T haven't,” I replied, “ but what 
difference does that make ?” 

‘You don’t mean to say that you 
are going to sit down in cold blood 
to describe something you've never 
seen ?” 

“T don’t know why not,” I replied. 

“It isn’t—moral,” said Barclay. 

“ Nonsense,” said I.“ Personal 
contact with your subject isn’t nec- 


CORNER OF A GARDEN IN A EUROPEAN RESIDENCE, YOKOHAMA 


essary. ‘There’s my friend, Professor Sloane, for instance. Isn’t he moral ?” 


HOMOKU, NEAR YOKOHAMA 


THE RICE, OR “ PADDY,” FIELDS OF HOMOKU 


“Don’t see the point,” said Bar- 
clay. 

“It’s there, nevertheless,” I re- 
torted. “ Professor Sloane never met 
Napoleon Bonaparte, but he’s writing 
him up just the same.” 

“Ah, but he has made a special 
study of Napoleon,” Barclay rejoined. 

“Well, that’s what I’m here for,” 
said I. “I’m making a special study 
of the Orient, and I’m going to be ac- 
curate, if I have to stay here all the 
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A SMALL TE}IPLE AT JUNEE TEN, HOMOKU 


morning, buried up to my neck in guide-books and cyclopedias. Besides I’ve got 
these pictures of Mr. Lucas’s to help,” I added, spreading the pictures out upon the 
table before me. “ What’s the use of travelling all the way to Damar Island to sce 
a volcano, when you can sit here in a comfortable club, and look at a picture of it 
like that?” 


H 
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Barclay gazed at me 


scornfully. 

“You wouldn’t even 
know how to buy a ticket 
to Damar Island,” he 
said. “ You don’t know 
where it is.” 

“ Possibly not—but 
the title on the pict- 
ure says it’s near 
Manila,” said I. 

“Here’s another,” 
said Barclay, 
picking up a 

charming print 
marked “ Junee 

Ten, Homoku.” 

ca 

‘Junee Ten,’ and 


where is Homoku ?” 
“Give me time and Beso 
I'll tell you,” I replied. 
“T don’t pretend that FA 
Iam going to write this article off-hand.” Sg 


Here I tapped a bell, and in a moment one of the club ser- \ 
vants came into the room. “Get me the volumes of the ‘ Britan- 
nica’ under H,” I said, and a moment later they were handed ae 

A HONG KONG MAN 
to me. 

* Now, my boy,” said I, “ I'll give you some idea as to how one can be an Orien- 
tal traveller without leaving home. Let me see, Homoku. H-O—ho—H'm! Weil, 
that is interesting. ‘The book doesn’t say a word about the confounded place.” 
Barclay laughed. So you're stuck, eh?’ 
“Not I,” I replied. “I am simply liberated. If the book described Homoku, 


THE NIL-ADMIRARI BRITISHERK IN YOKOHAMA 
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A SHOT AT AUSTRALIAN SWANS 


I should be limited to what it says. As it is I can say what I please, and only those 
who have been there will be any the wiser if I get things wrong.” 
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“And the Junee Ten ?” he queried. 

“That will be left to the imagina- 
tion,” said I. “ ‘Truly artistic writers 
always leave something to the imagina- 
tion. ‘Then if any reader of the article 
wants to know more about the Junee Ten 
he can write and ask.” 

‘Then Barclay made a discovery. 

“Homoku is near Yokohama,’ he 
said, turning over the pictures and read- 
ing the titles. “It says so here.” | 

“T had a dim notion that that was the 
case,” said I. “It’s a sort of Yokohama 
Harlem—everything points that way.” 

“You don’t need to say much about 
the place anyhow,” said Barclay, wearily, 
after a pause. “ The pictures tell more 
than you'll ever know. I would like to 

AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TYPE be informed what a ‘paddy’ field is, 
though,” he added. 

“So would I,” I replied, looking over his shoulder at the picture, “and I’d 
probably have known by this time if you had let me alone. That’s just the point 
that proves the value of such an article as I meant to write. You'd like to know 
what a paddy field is, and so would thousands of others. You probably have 
an idea that there is some Celtic notion involved in a paddy field, but it is clear to 
me that that isn’t so. Those figures are Japanese to the core, and there isn’t a 
suggestion of Irish in the picture, except that Mr. 
Lucas has made it so real, apparently, that you can 
almost see the green of the foliage. 

“As for the pictures of the 
Japanese girl and the Hong Kong 
man and the w/-admirari: Eng- 
lishman, they tell their own sto- 
ries. The Japanese girl is a 
woman—that’s all that need be 
said of her. What kind of a 
woman she is no one knows—no 
one ever does really know what 
kind of a woman any woman is, 
so the less said about that the 
better. The Hong Kong man is 


merely an incident that needs no 
comment. All Chinamen_ look 
alike, and any story I could write 
about this particular model would 
be superfluous, because the reader 
can make up for himself just as prone es 


good a one as I can.” “WHATS THE DAY OF THE MONTH?” 
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LE FAOUET AND ITS PATRON SAINT 
By Ropert RANGER 


With original tlustrations by Walter Nettleton. 


» HILE it may be true that the artist finds ma- 

, terial everywhere, it is none the less true that 

he finds more in some places than in others. 

iii No doubt Albrecht Diirer could create pictures 

conan in a bare attic, but Fortuny was wise to seek 

subjects with his guitar, his cakes of chocolate, and his color-box, among the 
Spanish shepherds in their mountain homes. 

Walter Nettleton, with the conservative instinct of 
the artist, has found in Brittany material for some 
quaint sketches—sketches that make the color-tubes 
restless in the boxes of all lovers of the picturesque. 

Here, for instance, is the stone statue of Sainte 
Barbe (patroness of artillerymen !), who watches stead- 
fastly over the souls of the good villagers of Le Faouét, 
a little town old enough to be iately rediscovered by 
some adventurous knights of the brush. ‘These queer 
old places come to light with all the acquired inter- 
est that a child finds in the toy that has been upon 
the top-shelf of a seldom visited closet. And, luckily, 
there are odd corners enough in this old earth of ours 
to give promise of such discoveries so long as linseed- 
oil shall flow. 

Whether we should see just what Mr. Nettleton 
and his confréres have seen is another question. It is 
the artist’s province to show us what we ought to see. 
Perhaps if you or I had been there, we should have 
been sound asleep — tue stoxe staTUE OF ST. BARKE 
in the hotel—if it 
has a hotel—just when Mr. Nettleton caught the 
moon rising above the distant church so as to 
cast that veil of dreamy shadow over the old 
walls. Or, if we had come upon the church in 
daylight, we might have stood by the steps that 
lead toward the door, instead of cunningly plac- 
ing ourselves where the side-road begins to run 
down hill, and where the wheel- barrow oblig- 
ingly accents that fact and makes us understand 
the delightful irregularity of the old town’s 


Streets. 
reat Spa = There is something appropriate in the old 
THE OLD CHURCH BY MOONLIGHT dove-cote tower perched upon the roof of the 
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Le Faouét and its Patron Saint 


church. 


If one does not know the significance of 
the dove-cote in French history, its importance as an 
appanage of the noble families, and its strict regula- 
tion and limiting under old statutes, at least no one 
can forget the descent of the dove from heaven or 
its return with the olive-branch to the ark. 
this dove-cote of Le Faouét was part of the common 
property of the village, and remains as its other old 
things remain — because, when the schoolmaster 


to ar- 


289 


Probably 


goes abroad he 
follows the well- 
beaten paths, 
leaving by- 


PULPIT IN THE OLD CHURCH 


tists, writers, 
archeologists and other foolish folk. 
Another little point that will please the 
eye of the lover of the picturesque is the 
decided tilt of the weather-cock. ‘The Breton 
peasant can arise and seek knowledge of 
the winds of heaven from that tipsy old vane 
without caring whether it points to the zenith 
or to Mecca—and consequently the pictu- 


a contriv- 
ance! He 
would calculate that the vane couldn’t tell the 
truth except when it was on a level—and then 
he’d reckon the blacksmith or roofer would like 
the job—and then he’d fx it. 

Le Faouét has its legend, too—one that tells 
of a bowlder loosened by a crash of thunder, 
and only prevented from crushing the Lord of 
Tolboudou because a chapel 
was vowed to Sainte Barbe in \ 
the nick of time. And the 
bowlder is there to this day 
to prove it. 

So let us be thankful that 
there is still a Brittany, as 
conservative as in the days 
of the Chouans, and that ar- 
tists like Mr. Nettleton can 
use their magic pencils while 
the trolley-cars are still far 
from Sainte Barbe and Le 


THE ROAD TO THE OLD CHURCH 


Faouét. 


resque variation in its line. 
But imagine a Yankee sexton under such 


THE DOVE-COTE TOWER 
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JEAN VALJEAN 
By Vicror HvuGco 


The hero-story of “* Les Miserables,” condensed by Ernest Ingersoll, and illustrated by Brion, Vierge, 
Scott, £. Bayard, £. Morin, Valnay and Lix. 


CHAPTER I 


MONSEIGNEUR WELCOME 


In 1815 M. Charles Myriel was Bishop of D He was a man of seventy- 
five years of age, and had arrived at D accompanied by an old maid, Mlle 
Baptistine, who was his sister, and ten years younger than himself. Their only 

servant was an elderly female 

named Madame Magloire. M. 
Myriel had no property, as_ his 
family had been ruined by the 

Revolution, but his sister had 

an annuity of 500 francs, which 
had sufficed at the curacy for 
personal expenses. M. 
Myriel, as bishop, received 
from the State 15,000 francs 
a year, nine-tenths of which 
he appropriated to charity. 

The episcopal palace of 
D adjoined the hos- 
pital; it was a spacious, 
handsome mansion, built at 
the beginning of the last 
century. The hospital was 
a small two-storied house 
with a little garden. Three days after his arrival the bishop visited it, and when 
his first visit was over, asked the director to come to his house. The next day the 
poor patients were installed in the bishop’s palace, and the bishop was in the hospital. 

The two females occupied the upper floor, and the bishop lodged below. ‘The 
first room, which opened on the street, served him as a dining-room, the second as 
bed-room, the third as oratory. You could not get out of the oratory without pass- 
ing through the bed-room, or out of the bed-room without passing through the sit- 
ting-room. At the end of the oratory was a closed alcove with a bed, for anyone 
who stayed the night. 

This house, managed by two females, was exquisitely clean from top to bot- 
tom: this was the only luxury the bishop allowed himself, for, as he said, “ It 
takes nothing from the poor.” We must allow, however, that of the old property 
there still remained six silver spoons and forks and a soup ladle, which Madame 
Magloire daily saw with delight shining splendidly on the coarse table-cloth. And 
as we are here depicting the Bishop of D as he was, we must add that he had 
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THE BISHOP'S PALACE 


said, more than once, “I do not think 
I could give up eating with silver.” 
To this plate must be added two heavy 
candlesticks of massive silver, which 
the bishop inherited froma great-aunt. 
When he had anyone to dinner Ma- 
dame Magloire lit the candles and 
placed the two candlesticks on the 
table. There was in the bishop’s bed- 
room, at the head of his bed, a small 
cupboard in the wall, in which Ma- 
dame Magloire each night placed the 
plate and the large ladle; Iam bound to 
add that the key was never taken out. 

The house had not a single door 
that locked. The door of the dining- 
room, which, as we said, opened right 
on the cathedral square, had formerly 
been adorned with bolts and locks like 
a prison gate. The bishop had all this 
iron removed, and the door was only 


hasped either night or day. No wonder the villagers called him Monseigneur 


Welcome. 


CHAPTER II 


THE YELLOW PASSPORT 


At the beginning of October, 1815, and about an hour before sunset, a man 


travelling on foot entered the little town of D——. 


were at the moment at their windows 
or doors, regarded this traveller with 
a species of anxiety. It would be 
difficult to meet a wayfarer of more 
wretched appearance ; he was a man 
of middle height, muscular and robust, 
and in the full vigor of life. His shirt 
of yellow calico, fastened at the neck 
by a small silver anchor, allowed his 
hairy chest to be seen; he had ona 
neck-cloth twisted like a rope, trousers 
of blue ticking, an old gray ragged 
blouse, patched with green cloth; on 
his back a large, new, well-filled knap- 
sack, and a large knotty stick in his 
hand. His stockingless feet were 
thrust into iron-shod shoes, his hair 
was cut close, and his beard large. 
Perspiration, heat, travelling on foot, 
and the dust, added something sordid 
to his wretched appearance. 


The few inhabitants who 
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There was at that time at ID a capital inn, with the sign of the Cross 
of Colbas. The man proceeded to this inn, the best in the town, and entered the 
kitchen, the door of which opened on the street. All the ovens were heated and 
a large fire blazed cheerily in the chimney. The host, who was at the same time 
head-cook, went from the hearth to the stew-pans, very busy in attending to a 
dinner intended for the carriers, who could be heard singing and talking noisily 
in an adjoining room. The landlord, on hearing the door open and a stranger 
enter, said, without raising 
his eyes from the stew- 
pans, 

“What do you want, 

“Supper and a bed,” 
the man replied. 

“Nothing easier,” said 
mine host. At this mo- 
ment he looked up, took in 
the stranger’s appearance 
at a glance, and added, 
“For payment.” 

The man drew a leath- 
ern purse from his pocket, 
and replied, “I have mon- 


“In that case I am at 
your service,” said the 
host. 

The man returned the 
purse to his pocket, took 
off his knapsack, placed it 
on the ground near the 
door, kept his stick in his 
hand, and sat down on a 
low stool near the fire. 
While going backward and 
forward the landlord still 
inspected his guest. 

“Will supper be ready 
soon?” the man asked. 

“Directly.” 

While the new-comer had his back turned to warm himself, the worthy landlord 
wrote a line or two, and handed the paper to a lad who seemed to serve both as 
turnspit and page. The landlord whispered a word in the boy’s ear, and he ran 
off in the direction of the mayor’s house. The traveller had seen nothing of all this, 
and he asked again whether supper would be ready soon. The boy came back with 
the paper in his hand, and the landlord eagerly unfolded it, like a man who is eXx- 
pecting an answer. He read it carefully, then shook his head, and remained 
thoughtful for a moment. At last he walked up to the traveller, who seemed 
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plunged in anything but a pleasant reverie. “I cannot make room for you, sir,” 
he said. 

The man half turned on his stool. 

“What do you mean? Are you afraid I shall bilk you? do you want me to pay 
you in advance? I have money, I tell you.” 

i “But I have not a spare bed-room.” 

The man continued quietly : “ Put me in the sta- 
bles ; a corner in the loft and a truss of straw: we 
will see to that after supper.” 

“I cannot give you any supper.” 
7 This declaration seemed to the stranger 
serious. He rose. 
“ Nonsense, I am dying of hunger. Ihave 
~~ ‘+ been on my legs since sunrise, and have 
aN walked twelve leagues. I can pay, and de- 
mand food.” 
“T have none,” said the landlord. 
x The man sat down again, and said, with- 
* out raising his voice : 
“T am at an inn, Iam hungry, and so shall 
wif remain.” 
7 = = The landlord then stooped down and 
. whispered with an accent which made him 
start, “ Be off with you.” 
_ Marais Champion "The stranger at this moment was thrust- 
and ultra-Voltarian. The Bishop said: “Monsieur ing some logs into the fire with the ferule 
for charity.” of his stick, but he turned quickly ; as he was 
e Marquis answered dryly : ave my own poor, 
Monseigneur.” “ Give them to me,” said the Bishop. Opening his mouth to reply, the landlord con- 
tinued, in the same low voice : “ Come, enough 
of this. Do you wish me to tell you your name? It is Jean Valjean. Now do 
you wish me to tell you who you are? I suspected something and sent to the 
police office. I am accustomed to be polite with everybody, so pray be off.” 

The man stooped, picked 
up his knapsack, and went off. 
He walked along the main 
street hap - hazard, keeping 
close to the houses like a sad 
and humiliated man. He did 
not look back once. 

On this evening, the Bishop 
of D , after his walk in the 
town, had remained in his bed- 
room until eight o’clock, en- 
gaged on a heavy work on the 
“duties,” when Madame Mag- 
loire came in as usual to fetch 
the plate from the wall-cup- 
board near the bed. A moment THE BISHOP WITH HIS FLOCK 
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after the bishop, feeling that supper was ready, and that his sister might be waiting, 
closed his book, rose from the table, and walked into the dining-room. It was 
an oblong apartment, as we have said, with a door opening on the streetsand a 
window looking on the garden. 

At the moment when the bishop entered, Madame Magloire was talking with 
vivacity ; she was conversing with Mademoiselle Baptistine on a subject familiar 
to her, and to which the bishop was accustomed—it was the matter of the front- 
door latch. It appears that while going to purchase something for supper, Madame 
Magloire had heard things spoken of in certain quarters; people were talking 

of an ill-looking prowler ; 
that a suspicious vagabond 
had arrived, who must be 
somewhere in the town, and 
that it would possibly be an 
unpleasant thing for anyone 
late to meet him. ‘The police 
- were very badly managed be- 
cause the prefect and the 
mayor were not friendly, and 
tried to injure each other by 
allowing things to happen. 
Hence wise people would be 
careful to close their houses 
and lock their doors, At this 
moment there was a loud rap 
at the front entrance. 

“Come in,” said the bishop. 

The door was thrown open 

wide, as if someone were 
pushing it energetically and 
resolutely. A man entered 
whom we already know; it 
was the traveller whom we 
saw just now wandering about 
in search of a shelter. He 
had his knapsack on_ his 
shoulder, stick in his 
hand, and a_ rough, bold, 
wearied, and violent expres- 
sion in his eves. Madame Magloire had not even the strength to utter a cry, but 
shivered and stood with widely-open mouth. Mademoiselle Baptistine turned, 
perceived the man who entered, and half started up in terror; then, gradually 
turning her head to the chimney, she began looking at her brother, and her face 
became again calm and serene. ‘The bishop fixed a quiet eye on the man, who 
leant both hands on his stick, looked in turn at the two aged females and the 
old man, and, not waiting for the bishop to speak, said, in a loud voice : 

“My name is Jean Valjean. I ama galley-slave, and have spent nineteen years 
in the bagne. Iwas liberated four days ago, and started for Pontarlier, which is 
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my destination. I have been walking for four days since I left Toulon, and to-day 
I have marched twelve leagues. ‘This evening on coming into the town I went to 
the inn, but was sent away in consequence of my yellow passport, which I had 
shown at the police office. I went to another inn, and the landlord said to me, Be 
off. It was the same everywhere, and no one would have any dealings with me. 
I went to the prison, but the jailor 
would not take me in. I was lying 
down on a stone in the square, when a 
good woman pointed to your house, 
and said, Go and knock there. What 
sort of a house is this? do you keep 
‘“, aninn? I have money, roo francs 15 
sous, which I earned at the bagne by 
my nineteen years’ toil. I will pay, 
for what do I care for that, as I have 
money! Iam very tired and fright- 
fully hungry; will you let me stay 
here?” 

“ Madame Magloire,” said the bishop, “ you will lay another knife and fork.” 

The man advanced three paces, and approached the lamp which was on the 
table. ‘Wait a minute,” he continued, as if he had not comprehended, “ that will 
not do. Did you not hear me say that I was a galley-slave, a convict, and have 
just come from the bagne?” He took from his pocket a large yellow paper, which 
he unfolded. “Here is my passport, yellow as you see, which turns me out wher- 


It is a ticket-of-leave. Will you read it? I can ‘read it, for I learned 
This 


WOULD BETTER MAKE TRACKS !” 


ever I go. 
to do so at the bagne, where there is a school for those who like to attend it. 
is what is written in my pass- 
port: ‘ Jean Valjean, a liberat- 
ed convict, native of ’— but 
that does not concern you— 
‘has remained nineteen years 
at the galleys. Five years for 
robbery with house-breaking, 
fourteen years for having tried 
to escape four times. The man 
is very dangerous.’ All the 
world has turned me out, and 
are you willing to receive me ? 
will you give me some food and 
a bed? have you a stable ?”’ 

“Madame Magloire,” said 
the bishop, “ you will put clean 
sheets on the bed in the al- 
cove.” 

Madame Magloire left the 
room to execute the order, and 
the bishop turned to the man. 

“Sit down and warm your- THE YELLOW ¥ASSPORT 
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self, sir. We shall sup directly, and 
your bed will be got ready while we 
are supping.” 

The man understood this at once. 
The expression of his face, which had 
hitherto been gloomy and harsh, was 
marked with stupefaction, joy, doubt, 
and became extraordinary. He began 
stammering like a lunatic. 

“Ts it true? What! You will let 
me stay, you will not turn me out, a 
convict? You call me Szr, you do not 
‘thou’ me. You really mean that I 
am to stay? You are worthy people ; 
besides, I have money and will pay 
handsomely. By the way, what is 
your name, Mr. Landlord ? I will pay 
anything you please, for you are a 
worthy man. You keep an inn, do 
you not?” 

“Tam,” said the bishop, “a priest, 
living in this house.” 

“A priest!’ the man continued. 
“Oh! what a worthy priest! Isuppose you will not ask me for money. The curé, 
I suppose, the curé of that big church ?. Oh, yes, what an ass I am, I did not notice 
your cassock.” 

While speaking, he deposited his knapsack and stick in a corner, returned his 
passport to his pocket, and sat down. 

The bishop looked at him and said, ‘‘ You have suffered greatly ?” 

“Oh! the red jacket, the cannon-ball on your foot, a plank to sleep on, heat, 
cold, labor, the set of men, the blows, the double chain for a nothing, a dungeon 
for a word, even when you are ill in bed, and the chain-gang. Dogs are happier. 
Nineteen years ! and now I am forty-six ; and at present, the yellow passport ! ” 

“Yes,” said the bishop, “ you 
have come froma place of sor- 
row. Listen to me; there will 
be more joy in heaven over the 
tearful face of a repentant sinner 
than over the white robes of one 
hundred just men. If you leave 
©. that mournful place with thoughts 


4£°~% of hatred and anger against your 


THE BISHOP’S BEDROOM 


pity ;if you leave it with thoughts 
of kindliness, gentleness, and 
peace, you are worth more than 
any of us.” 

PLANTING HIS FLOWERS The bishop's face suddenly 
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assumed the expression of gayety pe- 
culiar to hospitable natures. ‘To ta- 
ble,” he said eagerly, as he was wont 
to do when any stranger supped with 
him; and he bade the man sit down 
opposite to him, while Mlle. Baptist- 
ine, perfectly peaceful and natural, 
took her seat on his right. ‘The bishop 
said grace, and then served the soup 
himself, according to his wont. The 
man began eating greedily. All at 
once the bishop said, 

“It strikes me that there is some- 
thing wanting on the table.” 

Madame Magloire, truth to tell, had 
only laid the absolutely necessary sil- 
ver. Now, it was the custom in this house, when the bishop had anyone to supper, 
to arrange the whole stock of plate on the table, asan innocent display. This grace- 


THE DOOR ON THE LATCH 


ful semblance of luxury 
was a species of childish- 
ness full of charm in this 
gentle and strict house, 
which elevated poverty to 
dignity. Madame Mag- 
loire took the hint, went 
out without a word,anda 
moment after the remain- 
ing spoons and forks glit- 
tered on the cloth, sym- 
‘metrically arranged be- 
fore each of the guests. 


After bidding his sis- 
ter good-night, Monseign- 
eur Welcome took up one 
of the silver candlesticks, 
handed the other to his 
guest, and said, 

“T will lead you to 
your room, sir.” 

The man followed him. 
The reader will remem- 
ber, from our description, 
that the rooms were so 
arranged that in order to 
reach the oratory where 
the alcove was it was nec- 
essary to pass through the THE MONSEIGNEUR’S GARDEN 
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bishop’s bed-room., At the moment 
when he went through this room Ma- 
dame Magloire was putting away the 
plate in the cupboard over the bed- 
head ; it was the last job she did every 
night before retiring. ‘The bishop led 
his guest to the alcove, where a clean 
couch was prepared for him, and placed 
the candlestick on a small table. 

“T trust you will pass a good 
night,” said the bishop, “To-morrow 
morning, before starting, you will drink 
a glass of milk fresh from our cows.” 


“ ARE YOU THE MAN?” 


The brother, twenty-five years 
old, took the place of the 
father and in his turn sup- 
ported the sister who had 
reared him. ‘This was done 
simply as a duty, and even 
rather roughly, by Jean Val- 
jean. He was never known - 
to have had a sweetheart, for 
he had no time for love- 
making. 

One winter was hard, and 
Jean had no work to do, and 
the family had no bread. No 
bread — literally mone—and 
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THE CANDLESTICKS 


CHAPTER III 
JEAN VALJEAN 


Towarp the middle of the night 
Jean Valjean awoke, 

He belonged to a poor peasant fam- 
ily of la Brie. In his childhood he had 
not been taught to read, and when he 
was a man’s age he was a wood-lopper 
at Faverolles. He possessed the pen- 
sive but not melancholy character 
which is peculiar to affectionate nat- 
ures ; but altogether he was a dull, in- 
significant fellow, at least apparently. 
He had lost father and mother while 
still very young. All that was left Jean 
Valjean was a sister older than him- 
self, a widow with seven children. 
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seven children! One Sunday evening 
Maubert Isabeau, the baker in the 
Church Square at Faverolles, was just 
going to bed when he heard a violent 
blow dealt at the grating in front of 
his shop. He arrived in time to see 
an arm passed through a hole made by 
a fist through the grating and window- 
pane ; the arm seized a loaf and car- 
ried it off. Isabeau ran out hastily; 
the thief ran away at his hardest, but 
“KNOCK THERE !" the baker caught him up and stopped 
him. It was Jean Valjean. 

This took place in 1795. Jean Valjean was brought before the courts of the 
day, charged “ with burg- 
lary committed with vio- 
lence at night, in an in- 
habited house.” He had 
a gun, was a splendid shot 
and a bit of a poacher, 
and this injured him. He 
was found guilty and sen- 

_ tenced to five years at the 
galleys. 

Jean Valjean was, as 
we have said, an ignorant 
man, but he was not weak- 
minded. Under the stick 
and the chain, in the dun- 
geon, when at work be- 
neath the torrid sun of the 
bagne, or when lying on 
the convict’s plank, he re- 
flected. He constituted 
himself a court, and began 
by trying himself. He 
recognized that he was 
not an innocent man un- 

; justly punished ; he con- 
fessed to himself that he 
had committed an extreme 

; and blamable action ; that 

he should have been pa- 
tient ; that it would have 
been better for the poor 
little children ; that it was 
an act of madness for him, 
a wretched weak man, THE SUPPER AT THE BISHOP’S 
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violently to collar society and to imagine that a man can escape from wretchedness 
by theft; that in any case the door by which a man enters infamy is a bad one by 
which to escape from wretchedness ; and, in short, that he had been in the wrong. 
Nevertheless, he passed sentence on society and condemned it to his hatred. He 
made it responsible for the fate he underwent, and said to himself that he would not 
hesitate to call it to account some day. He declared that there was no equilibrium 
between the damage he had caused and the damage caused him; and he came to the 
conclusion that his punishment was not an injustice, but most assuredly an iniquity. 

There was at Brest a school for the chain-gang, kept by Ignorantine Brethren, 
who imparted elementary instruction to those wretches who were willing to learn, 
He was one of the number, and went to school at the age of forty, where he learnt 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

We must not omit mentioning that he possessed a physical strength with which 
no one in the bagne could compete. In turning a capstan, Jean Valjean was equal 
to four men; he frequently raised and held on his back enormous weights, once 
holding up a loosened part of a wall, which it seemed no human being could sus- 
tain, until braces could be brought. By this action lives were saved, and his com- 
rades surnamed him Jean 
the Jack. 

His suppleness even 
exceeded his vigor. Some 
convicts, who perpetually 
dream of escaping, event- 
ually make a real science 
of combined skill and 
strength ; it is the science 
of the muscles. A full 
course of mysterious stat- 
ics is daily practised by 
the prisoners, those eter- 
nai enviers of flies and 
birds. Swarming up a 
perpendicular, and_ find- 
ing a resting-place where 
a projection is scarcely 
visible, was child’s play 
for Jean Valjean. Given 
acorner of a wall, with 
the tension of his back 
and hams, with his elbows 
and heels clinging to the 
rough stone, he would 
hoist himself as if by mag- 
ic to a third story, and at 
times would ascend to the 
very roof of the bagne. 
As two o’clock pealed 
THE TWO CARYATIDES from the Cathedral bell, 
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Jean Valjean awoke. He opened his 
eyes and looked into the surrounding 
darkness. Many thoughts occurred to 
him, but there was one which constant- 
ly reverted and expelled all the rest. 
This thought we will at once describe. 
He had noticed the six silver forks and 
spoons and the great ladle which Ma- 
dame Magloire put on the table. This 
plate overwhelmed him —it was there 
—a few yards from him, The plate was 
heavy and old, the big soup-ladle was 
worth at least two hundred francs, or 
double what he had earned in nineteen 
years. 

His mind oscillated for a good hour 
in these fluctuations, with which a strug- 
gle was most assuredly blended. When 
three o’clock struck he opened his eyes, 
suddenly sat up, stretched out his arms, 
and felt for his knapsack which he had thrown into a corner of the alcove, then let 
his legs hang and felt him- 
self seated on the bedside, 
almost without knowing 
how. It seemed as if this 
stroke said to him, Towork! 
He rose (he had lain down 
fully dressed), hesitated for 
a moment and listened; all 
was silent in the house, and 
he went on tiptoe to the 
window, through which he 
peered. The night was not 
very dark ; there was a full 
moon, across which heavy 
clouds were chased by the 
wind. After taking this 
glance he walked boldly to 
the alcove, opened his knap- 
sack, put his shoes in one 
of the pouches, placed the 
knapsack on his shoulders, 
put on his cap, the peak of 
which he pulled over his 
eyes, groped for his stick, 
which he took in his right 
hand, and holding his breath 
deadening foot- 
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steps, he walked toward the door of the adjoining room, the bishop’s, as we know. 
On reaching this door he found it ajar. 

Jean Valjean listened, but there was not a sound; he pushed the door with the 
tip of his finger lightly, and the opening was soon large enough for him to pass 
carefully through. He could hear from the end of the room the calm and regular 
breathing of the sleeping bishop. Suddenly he stopped, for he was close to the bed. 
It seemed as if he were hesitating between two abysses, the one that saves and the 
one that destroys ; he was ready to dash out the bishop’s brains or kiss his hand. 
At the expiration of a few minutes his left arm slowly rose to his cap, which he 
took off ; then his arm fell again with the same slowness, and Jean Valjean recom- 
menced his contempla- 
tion, with his cap in his 
left hand, and his hair 
standing erect on his sav- 
age head. The bishop 
continued to sleep peace- 
fully beneath this terrific 
glance. All at once Jean 
Valjean put on his cap 
again, then walked rapid- 
ly past the bed without 
looking at the bishop, and 
went straight to the cup- 
board. The first thing 
he saw was the plate- 
basket, which he seized. 
He hurried across the 
room, not caring for the 
noise he made, re-entered 
the oratory, opened the 
window, seized his stick, 
put the silver in his pock- 
et, leaped into the garden, 
bounded over the wall like 
a tiger, and fled. STEALING THE LOAF 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BISHOP PLACES AN OBLIGATION 


THE next morning, at sunrise, Monseigneur Welcome was walking about the 
‘garden, when Madame Magloire came running toward him ina state of great alarm. 

“Monseigneur, Monseigneur, the man has gone! ‘The plate is stolen!” 

The bishop remained silent a moment, then raised earnest eyes and said gently, 
“ By the way, Madame, was that plate ours? I had wrongfully held back this silver, 
which belonged to the poor.” 

A few minutes later he was breakfasting at the same table at which Jean Valjean 
sat on the previous evening. 

“What an idea!’ Madame Magloire said. as she went backward and forward, 
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“to receive a man like that, and lodge him by one’s side. And what a blessing 
that he only stole!” 

As the brother and sister were leaving the table there was a knock, “Come 
in,” said the bishop. 

The door opened, and 
a strange and violent group 
appeared on the threshold. 
Three men were holding a 
fourth by the collar. The 
three men were gendarmes, 
the fourth was Jean Val- 
jean. corporal, who 
commanded the party, 
came in and walked up to 
the bishop with a military 
salute. In the meanwhile 
Monseigneur Welcome 
had advanced as _ rapidly 
as his great age permit- 
ted. 

“Ah! there you are,” 
he said, looking at Jean 
Valjean. “I am glad to 
see you. Why,I gave you 
the candlesticks too, which 
are also silver, and will 
fetch you 200 francs. Why 
did you not take them 
with the rest of the plate ?” 

Jean Valjean opened 
his eyes, and looked at the 
bishop with an expression 
which no human language 
could render. 

“Monseigneur,” the 
corporal said, “what this man told us was true, then? We met him, and as he 
looked as if he were running away, we arrested him. He had this plate ic 

“ And he told you,” the bishop interrupted, with a smile, “that it was given to 
him by an old priest at whose house he passed the night? I see it all. And you 
brought him back here? ‘That is a mistake.” 

The gendarmes loosed their hold of Jean Valjean, who tottered back. 

“Ts it true that I am at liberty?” he said, in an almost inarticulate voice. 

“Yes, you are let go; don’t you understand ?” said a gendarme. 

“ My friend,” the bishop continued, “ before you go take your candlesticks.” 

He went to the mantel-piece, fetched the two candlesticks, and handed them 
to Jean Valjean. ‘The two females watched him do so without a word, without a 
sign, without a look that could disturb the bishop. Jean Valjean was trembling in 
all his limbs, but he took the candlesticks mechanically. 
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“Now,” said the 
bishop, “ go in peace.” 
Then turning to the 
gendarmes, he said, 
“Gentlemen, you can 
retire.” 

They did so. Jean 
Valjean looked as if 
he were on the point 
of fainting ; the bishop 
walked up to him, and 
said, in a low voice: 

“ Never forget that 
you have promised me 
to employ this money 
in becoming an honest 
man. Jean Valjean, 
my brother, you no 
longer belong to evil, 
but to good. I have 
bought your soul of 
you. I withdraw it 
from perdition, and 
give it to God.” 


Jean Valjean left 
the town, hurrying 
across the fields, as if running away. A tremendous mental struggle went on with- 
in his soul all day; and at sunset, under the stress of indescribable sensations, he 
yielded to an accidental temptation and robbed a strolling lad—a Savoyard hurdy- 
gurdy player, “ Little Gervais,” of a two-franc piece, and drove him savagely away. 
Then the enormity of this act, and the keen perception that the brute within him 
had again overcome his rising better self, hurled him into the anguish of almost 
suicidal despair. He threw himself down upon the ground ina fever of remorse 
and self-rage, his heart melted and he began to weep—it was the first time for 
nineteen years, 

How many hours did he weep thus? What did he do afterward? Whither 
did he go? No one ever knew. It 
was stated, however, that on this very 
night the mail-carrier from Grenoble, 
who arrived at D at about 3 A.M., 
while passing through the street where 
the bishop’s palace stood, saw a man 
kneeling on the pavement, in the atti- 
tude of prayer, in front of Monseign- 
eur Welcome’s door. 


JEAN VALJEAN AND LITTLE GERVAIS 


(To be continued) THE PENITENT 
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A FRENCH MASTER 
By MARGUERITE TRACY 
With original iWustrations by Jules Lefebvre. 


Far back in the seventies, when some of our best known artists were still 
studying abroad, Jules Lefebvre taught drawing at l'Ecole des Beaux-Arts, as he 
teaches it in Julien’s to-day. He was known then, as he is known now, for the 
perfect accuracy which was always to be found in his own work, and which he 
sternly required of his pupils. ‘There is indeed a story of one student, a man past 
middle-age, who had been studying at the school for fifteen years or more, who 
ventured to begin to paint a little, and to him Lefebvre came and said: ‘Go back 
to your drawing. You are not in the school to paint pictures, but to learn how to 
draw.” 

It is only the weak and timid who are discouraged and fall back, and since 
these are sooner or later bound to be the losers in the race, perhaps it is as well 
that they should not set out. The wise stay long enough to get command of the 
technique, which is obtained nowhere else so thoroughly, and then—to nature ! 

Nevertheless, it is Lefebvre’s own expressed regret that he devoted himself 
with so single a mind to academic form, and neglected the study of nature. But 
he formed himself at the time 
when no one dreamed of study- 
ing nature in itself. Classic 
standards and measurements 
prevailed like iron laws. In 
painting, there was not even 
law, but many theories ob- 
tained, and chief among them 
was a rooted prejudice against 
bright color. Iv was not until 
1869, when Henri Regnault and 
Carolus Duran exhibited por- 
traits vivid with color and life, 
that the enthusiasm of the 
younger men broke into open 
revolt against old creeds ; and 
when Regnault died like a hero 
on the battle-field, during the 
siege of Paris, color became to 
them a sacred charge. It was 
at this time, too, that the great 
word “values”? began to be 
heard in the schools, and log- 
ical, ethical art took a swift 
bound forward. It was at this 
time, in 1870, I think, that Le- 
febvre received the cross of IANA. SURPRISED 
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the Legion of Honor. 


A French Master ; 


ANTIQUE POESY 


His wonderful “Truth,” painted in 1869, hangs in the 


Luxembourg—a woman holding a mirror high above her head; and the superb 
line from her foot straight up the lifted arm has been the delight and the despair 


of students ever since. 
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Clemence 


CLEMENCE ISAUKE 


Lefebvre was born in Tournan in 1836, and began his studies at l'Ecole Muni- 
cipale d’Amiens, under M. Léon Cogniet. At the Universal Exposition of 1855, in 
Paris, he exhibited the portrait of his first drawing-master, M. Fusilier. In 1861, 
his picture “ La Mort de Priam” brought him the Prix de Rome, and from that 
time until he received the cross of the Legion of Honor he won a succession of 
‘medals. His medal at the Salon was awarded for a portrait in contemporaneous 
costume. 

Since that time he has painted portraits of almost all the -people prominent in 
society abroad and here, and some of his paintings were among the “ Portraits of 
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A READER 


Women ” at the National Academy of Design in New York, in the autumn of 1894. 
The picture of the child with the book, which is reproduced on this page, is also 
owned in this country. 

In appearance, M. Lefebvre has always been more conventional than is usually 
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MIGNON 


the habit among artists. He is of medium height and build, and the rigors of 
many seasons of distinguished service as a teacher have whitened his hair. But 
they are the snows of honor, and his latest work advances rather than fails in 
strength along the lines of the high standard he has set. 

The career of this artist suggests the observation that it is to the glory of 
France that her artists have more compensation than their own knowledge of 


good work done. A man who accomplishes something is recognized. ‘The gov- 
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A French Master 


A HUNTING NYMPH 


ernment interests itself 
in him, gives him work, 
and makes it possible 
for him to teach for 
art’s sake and not as 
a means of livelihood. 
There are a great many 
points which France 
could still give us, in 
spite of the many things 
(desirable other- 
wise) which we have al- 
ready borrowed from 
abroad, and chief among 
these, embracing all 
these indeed, is the fact 
that governments may 
change, from Bonapart- 
ism to Boulangerism, 
but art will be protected 
through them all. ‘The 
government itself may 
be in such a shape that 
asensitive, quiet-loving 
man, like Casimir Pé- 
rier, is unable to endure 
its exigencies ; but nev- 
er will France bear the 
disgrace of having a 
great artist or architect 
to whom she offers a 
government — appoint- 
ment, refuse it, after 
careful investigation, 
because of the ignorant 
and inefficient scheme 
of administration to 
which he would be 
obliged to conform in 
the execution of his 
duty. When our gov- 
ernment recognizes its 
artists as France does 
hers, then our great 
painters and sculptors 
will be honored at home 
andabroad as the Amer- 


ican masters. 
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EARLY ARTISTIC WATCHES 
By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ 


Mustrated from photographs of watches in the Mar fels collection, 
now in the possession of Tiffany & Co. 


THE year goo after Christ may be taken as about 
the time when clocks with wheel-works (the power 
being given by hanging weights) were first made. 
All such clocks, however, had a permanent 
place, the most of them being tower-clocks. Later 
on, indeed, smaller clocks were made, which could 
be removed from place to place, but it was not un- 
til the beginning of the sixteenth century that an 
ingenious locksmith of Nuremberg constructed a 
portable watch, made entirely of iron. It was long 
supposed that the so-called “ Nuremberg eggs ” 
were of earlier date. It is true that pieces of jew- 
elry in the form of an egg were made in Nurem- 
berg some centuries before; but the egg-shaped 
cases which contained works for measuring time 
were not made until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and they were then designated as ‘“‘ Nurem- 
berg live eggs” (Figs. 1, 4,5). The first portable 
watches were intended to be carried in the saddle- | 


bag 
(Figs. 
FIG. I. AN ENGRAVED EGG-WATCH : SIX- i 
TEENTH CENTURY 2, 3:5) H 
21), 


and by degrees, as they were succes- 
sively made smaller and less clumsy 
in external aspect, they were worn in 
the fob or hung about the neck. 
They were always thick in proportion 
to their breadth. Pocket-watches 
were first made and carried in Ger- 
many, then in England and France. 
“ In Shakespeare’s time they must 
have been already common, for the 
melancholy Jaques tells the Duke 
that he met a fool, a motley fool, who 


“drew a dial from his poke, 
and thereby hangs a tale.” 


The object of the present paper 
is to give a short notice of some re- 
markable time-pieces which it was FIG. 2, THE OLDEST EXISTING WATCH! SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
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— . my privilege to examine ina Berlin private 
collection, one of the most important and 
the most complete of its kind in exist- 
ence, and which has since been brought to 
New York. 

It contains the first watch that was 
ever made, and one that is still in work- 
ing order—an iron watch of Peter Henlein, 
now universally accepted as the inventor 
of the pocket-watch, who was a locksmith 
of Nuremberg, and was born in 1480. The 
present watch (Fig. 2) was made certainly 


FIG. 3. AN EARLY SADDLE-WATCH. STYLE OF PETER 


FLOTNER: SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
not later than 1520. The works are en- 
tirely of iron. ‘The back of the case and 
the cover, which are of bronze, and the 
dial, are beautifully ornamented with ara- 
besques of ingenious design, cut into the 
surface and delicately chased. The dial 
is divided into twelve hours, but has no 
minute-marks on the spaces. Above the | 
figure twelve there is a small thorn, and 


FIG. 4, AN EGG-WATCH: SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


above each of the other figures a small 
knob, for convenience of feeling the 
time at night. The early watches had 
but one hand, the hour-hand, and the 
main-spring, of hardened iron, had no 
casing, but was merely confined by four 
pillars supporting the back plate. 
Another piece of the same materi- 
als, of a little later date, shows the main- 
spring already inacasing. The balance 
is not yet in wheel form, but in the form 
of a small beam, with knobs at the end. 
FIG. 5. ENGRAVED DIAL: SIXTEENTH CENTURY The decorations of the rim are of the 
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richest Renaissance (Fig. 4). A watch of the year 
1600, not more than an inch and a quarter in diam- 
eter, has the back of the case engraved with a script- 
ural subject, which is a masterpiece of art. 

An egg-shaped watch of the sixteenth century 
has upon its face three dials touching each other at 
the rims like a clover-leaf (Fig. 5), and the remain- 
der of the oval ornamented with the richest foliage 
intertwinings. ‘This watch shows the hour, day of 
the week, and of the month, the signs of the zodiac, 
and the progress of the moon from day to day; 
and the back of the case is an exquisite example 
of the engraver’s art. At that period, and indeed, 
almost up to the 
beginning of the ric. 7. A SMALL CHASED WATCH, WITH 
each watch was a 
work of art (Fig. 6), distinctive in its character. 

Not only were painter and sculptor artists in 
those days, but every handicraftsman sought to 
give to the soul of his work a befitting body that 
should gladden the eye and refresh the senses at 
the same time it was performing its useful part. 
The smallest piece of jewelry. had a distinctive 
design, thought out and worked by the mind and 
the hand, giving to each production their whole 
strength, their whole power, and their whole cun- 
ning; and both the mind and the hand were 
guided by love and reverence for art. 


An oval 
FIG. 6, AN ENGRAVED IRON WATCH: ABOUT watch of the 
1630 
sixteenth 
century, made at Grenoble, shows upon the 
back of the bronze case a spirited composition, 
“(Queen Esther before Ahasuerus,” in the 
finest style of chasing and engraving. ‘The 
dial, of silver gilt, is much smaller than the 
entire contour of the face of the watch. This 
dial is surrounded by an exquisite chased de- 
sign of birds and stags, and the figure of a 
man playing the viol, intertwined with light 
foliage. The inner parts—the bridge, the 
barrel, and the click—are minutely ornamented 
in the same rich style. This watch has an 
alarm attachment, and a sprightly little tink- 
ling is heard at the hour set for its starting. 
Although the fret pocket-watehes were sev 
large, thick, heavy, and bulky, we find never- DIAMONDS : LOUIS XV 
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theless that soon after the invention became 
known, very small watches (Fig. 7) were made, 
and the sixteenth century furnishes a large 
number of most exquisitely ornamented 
watches not more than an inch or an inch 
and a quarter in diameter. These were still 
much thicker in proportion to their breadth 
than the watches of the present day. As the 
art advanced and the demand increased, more 
costly materials, of course, were made use of 
for the casings. Bronze and brass were suc- 
ceeded by silver, which was often gilt, and 
then solid gold, and this latter was then 

studded with jew- 

yes els (Fig. 8). 

curiosities, 
other materials 
were used for the 
cases. Agate and 
rock crystal were 
much liked; the 


hollowed out 
with the 
‘greatest ac- 
FIG. 9. A curacy, and 


ROCK-CRYSTAL : SIXTEENTH CEN- with the faces 
TURY 


bevelled; and 
the transparent lid opened on a hinge 
of gold. The cross at all its angles and 
edges was framed in with a delicate 
band of gold, ribbed, or beaded, or foli- 
ated. ‘The dial, not more than half an 
inch in diameter, was of silver, minutely 
engraved, within the circle inside of the « 
figures, with a Scriptural subject, which 
can properly be seen only by the aid of 
a magnifying glass. The intervals sur- 
rounding the dial and extending to the 
four ends of the cross were of silver- 
gilt, also richly engraved with figures 
and emblems, the whole face of the 
cross forming a harmonious design, rich 


i 
FIG. 10. ENAMELED ON GOLD BY HUAT FRERES:? 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


latter was often used, especially for watches in the form 
of a cross (Fig. 9), which were given to high dignitaries 
of the church, and were worn upon the breast, suspend- 
ed by a ribbon or chain around the neck. ‘These crosses, 
which were rarely more than an inch broad and an inch 
and a half long, were made of a single piece of crystal, 


FIG, If, ENAMELED ON GOLD: 1640 
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in tint, and to which the sharp, brilliant edges of the 
crystal gave a heightened lustre. One of these crosses— 
one of the finest specimens of its kind—shows upon its 
dial the annunciation of 
Christ to the shepherds ; and 
surrounding this the resur- 
rection and the emblems of 
crucifixion. It is the work 
of Antoine Arlaud, of about 
the year 1550. ‘The casings 
of smaller watches of other 
forms, such as oval and oc- 
tagonal (Fig. 20), were during 
the sixteenth century often 
made of crystal. 
FIG. 13. A SILVER SKULL- WATCH: An egg-shaped watch of 
ABOUT 1670 ‘ ‘ 
the sixteenth century, of sil- 
ver fire-gilt, has upon its dial and the space surrounding 
the same an allegorical representation of the elements, 
earth, air, and water (it is singular that fire was omitted) 
i. figures of the utmost grace and faultlessly drawn. 
The interlacing of the foliage is extremely rich, and LIN-WATCH } FIRST EMPIRE 
the rim is engraved with attributes of the chase and of 
war. It is signed Denis Martinot, of Paris. Another rare piece is a silver watch 
signed Jean Vallier, of Lyons, and made about the year 1630. <A bold design of 
flowers covering the back and reaching around the rim to the front is a masterpiece 
of skilfukand patient workmanship. It is open-work, sawed out and chased with mar- 


A CASE PAINTED BY V. MARTIN y» EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


FIG, 12, A SILVER REPEATER, WITH CASE IN OPEN-WORK FIG. 15. 
AND PIQUE? EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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is a representation of a fortified, medizval 
city, with its towers, walls, moat, and port- 
cullis. It requires the aid of a powerful 
lens to discover with what fineness each mi- 
nute object is portrayed. 

From the time of Louis XIII. on, we find 
magnificent enamelled watches, each piece 
a work of art of the highest grade. One 
(Fig. 10) by Huat /réres, has a beautiful 
picture of the Holy family. One by Le 
Baufre, of Paris, of about the year 1640, had 
paintings on the outside and the inside of 
the case and upon the dial, of subjects taken 
from the Trojan war. 

The composition and drawing of the fig- 
a . ures and the draperies are equal to that of 

FIG. 16. AN EARLY ENGLISH WATCH the best French painters of the period. 
The coloring is brilliant and harmonious, 
and the gradations of the flesh tints are of peculiar softness, 

Another piece of about the same year, signed G. Camod, of Paris, and of equal 
value with the former, has for its subject scenes from the loves of Anthony and 
Cleopatra (Fig. 11). 

Another has upon the back a picture of “ Rebecca at the Well.” This is 
one of the softest and richest pieces of enamel painting that I have ever seen. 
The coloring of the flesh is remark- 
able for its purity and correctness of 
shading, and is of a luminousness sel- ip 
dom found in such paintings. These 
enamels, which were at their best about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
were popular for a long period, extend- 
ing to the time of the First Empire, 
when very fine specimens were still pro- 
duced, though they had lost much of the 
broadness of handling and of conscien- 
tious composition of those of the earlier 
years. An English watch of Eardly 
Norton, of London, has a domestic 
scene —a mother and two children — 
which is rather stiff ; and a small lady’s 
watch of Betems, of Paris, also of the 
time of Napoleon, has a mythological 
subject—two female figures at an altar 
—which is quite conventional. The 
altar and the urn were great favorites 


at that time and were to be seen every- FiG. 17. CHASED SILVER: DIOGENES AND ALEXANDER: 
where. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


eT Bes ae vellous care. ‘The dial inside of the figures 
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Besides pictures, there were enamels of 
a single color or of several tones, some- 
times delicately shaded, or waved or cloud- 
ed, or scaled or beaded (Fig. 12). The 
backs of many watches are in a set pat- 
tern of the most brilliant colors; and the 
more prominent lines of the design are 
often closely beaded with small pearls or 


ent century brought many variations of 
form, which were designed to make the 
watch look as little like a watch as possi- 
ble. ‘They were expensive toys, but ex- 
quisite pieces of ornamental jewelry. They 
took the form of miniature guitars and 
mandolins (Fig. 14), lyres, drums, sea- 
shells, etc. The guitar, which was a fa- 
vorite subject, is represented in the pres- 
ent collection by an exquisite piece made 
by Jacques La Pierre, of Vienna. It is 
about two and a quarter inches long, and is a perfect model of the instrument, and 
elaborately ornamented in colored enamel. On opening it, the face of the watch 
is displayed. One watch, as early as 1670 (Fig. 13), was in the form of a skull. 
The eighteenth century brought a new style of decorative painting, the so-called 
Vernis-Martin, which gave more freedom to the artist in the handling of his medium, 
and the effects are like those of the finest miniature paintings. ‘The subjects were 
mostly portrait heads, lacquered on gold. A watch of C. H. Hahnel, of London, has 
an outside removable case, which is embel- 
CT _ lished with the heads of Joseph II. of Austria 
(> : | and his family (Fig. 15). This is certainly 
we “ one of the best specimens of its kind. The 
delicacy of touch, the freshness of the colors, 
the life-like expressions of the features ex- 
torts the admiration of every artist. The 
face is of white enamel without any orna- 
ment. The back, which is bulged,-is of 
open-work of an intricate design. 

Another French watch, of the First Em- 
pire, is wholly of mother-of-pearl in all its 
parts (Fig. 18), and this, as well as the wood- 
en watch, are still in working order. Many 
watches of this period have porcelain cases 
painted with flowers, birds, and figures. 

An English watch of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the case of which is of pearl most elab- 
orately inlaid with enamelled gold, showing 
were a wovmc fruits, figures, and emblems of the 

WARRIOR } FIRST EMPIRE chase, was undoubtedly a royal present to 


FIG. 18. MOTHER-OF-PEARL : FIRST EMPIRE 
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some favorite. Everything that the jeweler’s 
art could accomplish was lavished upon its 
case. The face also is richly ornamented. 
The back of the case has a spirited repre- 
sentation of a stag-hunt. ‘Toward the top is 
a small opening half an inch long and a quar- 
ter of an inch high. On touching a spring, 
two knights, with lance in rest, on richly 
caparisoned steeds, advance, retreat, and 
charge at each other at full speed. These 
figures are of gold enamelled. They are 
scarcely more than an eighth of an inch high, 
and yet man and horse, and every detail of 
their tournament armor is minutely portrayed. 
It can be imagined what a complicated mech- 
anism is required to set these figures in such 
life-like motion. (Fig. 16.) The works are said 
h to be of equal merit with the setting ; and, 
FIG, 20. AN OCTAGONAL EGG-WATCH: CHASED AND as ig the case with most old watches, all vis- 
SN TT: ible constructional parts are fully decorated. 
Another (Fig. 17), of chased silver, represents Diogenes before Alexander. 

Many were the curious devices resorted to to give variety of appearance and to 
make the watch something of a plaything besides performing its useful part. Be- 
sides repeaters, the first of which was built by Barlow, of London, 1676, and alarm- 
watches, which were of much earlier date, we have watches with music, watches 
with bells and gongs, and watches with all kinds of movable figures. One has a 
figure of a Roman soldier with his arms 
hanging down (Fig. 19). On touching 
a spring, he shows the time by raising 
his arms and pointing to the hours with 
his left hand and to the minute with his 
right forefinger. Another has a male 
and a female figure standing on either 
side of the dial, above which hang two 
little bells, upon which the woman 
strikes the quarters, and the man the 
full hours, with their hammers. Onthe 
face of an English watch of the time of | 
the first Napoleon, is a painted landscape, 
a park scene, with a lady sitting near an | 
arbor playing the guitar; a dog is at 
her feet. When set in motion, the lady 
twangs upon the strings, keeping time ~ 
with her foot, and gently moves her | 
head, while the dog wags his tail and | 
appears to bark. At the same time a 
sprightly waltz is heard, almost ‘ih loud FIG. 21. A SADDLE-WATCH, WITH STRIKING PARTS : OPEN* 
as that of an ordinary musical-box. WORK : SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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A BIRD-HOUSE TOWN 
By BLANCHE DILLAYE 
With original illustrations by the author, 


Oh a Ir the breeze had not dropped and the tide turned just 

_ at that moment we might never have found that strange lit- 
tle village! But there on the hill it stood, shining like a 
jewel, in its green setting, every visib'e window giving back 
a glittering response to the pent-up zlory of the sinking 
sun, and calling to us of the brushes to come and paint. 

A wheeling mass of birds 
was circling overhead, their 
shrill cries piercing the 
coming stillness, and in 
mid-air between them and 

the silent village, like a sentry in the sky, towered 
a bird-house on a pole. 

This little dwelling, of all those that melted 
into the undulating landscape, was the only one 
that showed signs of habitation. It stood high 
above the others, its weather-beaten face turned 
toward the sea, its hospitable door open to the 
winds of heaven, its rose-window watching the 
offing. Solitary, aloof, poetic, a spot of purple in 
the yellow light, the earth serene and quiet below 


DRYING FISH-NETS IN THE GARDEN 
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THE OUT-POST AT THE LANDING 


it, the birds sweeping in flowing curves above it, a motive at our hands. We came 
to anchor at its feet, opened our paint-boxes, and never closed them again for 
many days. 

The village, of which this little house was the outpost, was on the road to no- 
where in particular, lost among protecting hills, and undiscovered as yet by the 
writer, the painter, or the pedler—a new field accessible only from the side of the 
sea, but well hidden by the wrinkled shore. It dwelt in the stillness of country air, 
embalmed in the odor of the flowers that ran riot over its garden-walls in a mass of 
maddening color and hemmed in on all sides bya velvety wealth of foliage. ‘There 
hung about it that aroma of beauty and individuality which, the whole earth over, 
draws the artist like a magnet. The weeds had their way by the roadside, fringing 
it with a wanton prodigality of bloom and color that cried out for an immortalizing 
brush ; and the green tendrils that wrapped the fence-rails round and round waved 
their banners in assured possession and beautifying glory. All this time the village 
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coquetted like a shy beauty with the hill-country, hiding in a 
hollow, peeping over a gentle rise, disappearing behind a 
curve, glancing from a bosky enclosure, ever leading us on 
and on to new glimpses, new enchantments, new beauties. 

But over and above all this there was a quaint particular 
charm about the place. Its rare beauty was everywhere punc- 
tuated by a pretty petty thing set high in air—a tiny mansion 
in the sky, the home of the first bird that saw the sign “to 
let’ and chose to pay the requisite rent of songs and gentle 
chirpings. 

‘This was the ruling spirit of the spot. Along the wayside, 


A WATERSIDE BIRD-VILLA 


oe in the gardens, by the water’s edge, perched on 
barns, overtopping outhouses, built in with trellises, 
hidden among orchard trees, always and ever re- 
peating itself on its slender stem was the whimsi- 
cal, the unnecessary, the lofty bird-house. 

I have said that there was no industry here, 
_ but I have forgotten the builder of bird-houses. 
vr Who the chief architect was I know not, but in 
monuments of his skill he lived on every side. 
Was it the architectural prettiness of these dimin- 
utive structures that had first prompted the con-. 
-  ceit, or had he failed in the construction of larger 
THE VILLAGE MILL edifices and turned to these as a safety-valve for 
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his unmarketable ideas? Perhaps it was some- ° 
thing less practical, more esthetic, just a simple 
love for the picturesque, a poetic longing to 
have the things of heaven within reach to de- 
people the clouds, to capture the vagrant winged | 
beauties of the air and tether them near at hand 
by a bond so invisible, yet compelling, that they 
could not guess their own. 

Be that as it may, he had been an artist at 
heart, he had builded better than he knew, he 
had given the landscape-painter a new subject, 
a new sketching-ground, a city original, fanciful, 
dainty, unique, swimming in ether—the Venice 

“is of the air—soon old, 
battered and bruised, he 
with the paint washed 
off and the beauty washed on in broad sweeps of time’s 
telling brush ; and turn where you might, these 


A ROADSIDE LODGE 


_~ + and before you were aware they had possessed 

” themselves of your canvas and run away with 

wy veNr your hand. If you thought to escape them they 

“peered out from some unexpected quarter and 
defied your resistance. 

You never wanted to resist, for the days were not long enough to express half 
the charm that hovered like a mystic spirit about these castles in the air. 

The village seemed to have no reason for existence beyond that of giving birth 
to some man of genius who turned his back on it as soon as the down was on his lip, 
and left the oaks at his father’s gate to grow old, gnarled and twisted, looking down 
its single street for his home-coming, unless it was that of delighting the painter. 

It was in the world’s mind—if the world gave it a thought—a place to escape 
from, to circumvent, to avoid. All the turning wheels of the world’s ambition 
went on on the other side of 
the rampart of trees, by the 
dusty high-road that dipped 
and rose and lost itself on its 
way to the heart of civiliza- 
tion, but for the artist it had 
a charm which artists alone 
can know. 

The yacht lay fretting in 
the bay, flapping sails, grating 
chains, creaking ropes ; but our 
ears were closed and our eyes 
opened, and we knew nothing 
of the murmurings. Let no 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE POULTRY-HOUSE one count on time, who paints ! 


Chin «, ! found them in your foreground unexpectedly, 
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AN ART VOL-AU-VENT 
By CLARENCE Cook 
With original illustrations by American artists, 


’Tis a light, playful dish here set before the “ kind reader”: no piéce-de-résist- 
ance, no substantial rib-roast nor succulent tight little leg of lamb; but for all 
that a handsome affair; and though (to translate the French zvo/-au-vent) a trifle 
light as air, yet pleasant to the sight, good to the taste, and easy of digestion. It 
is a dish beneath whose lid of pastry, tid-bits of various sorts are gathered, exciting 
a mild curiosity ; here are chicken, quail, partridge, an olive, a mushroom. 

And on this voyage of discovery, how better to lead off than with James G. 
Tyler’s “ Westward the Star of Empire takes its Way ”—the caravels of Columbus 
speeding on the road to the New World—one of the pictures born of the Centen- 
nial year. To conceive such a subject and to carry out the idea, seems at first 


From a painting by James G, Tyler 
‘“ WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS way!” 
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thought an obvious and easy thing to do; but, however that may 
be, it was left for Mr. Tyler to show us a way, and he was fort- 
unate ; but an engraving in black and white, no matter how 
clever, cannot give a fair idea of a picture that depends for part 
of its charm on its coloring. There was something in the 
spirit of the picture, a dashing, daring air that was very tak- 
ing ; it told its own story, needed no title. It was like 
the Indians in the story: “Are you Columbus? It’s 
no use, boys, we are discovered!” The easy, confident 
swing of the lumbering craft ; the flowing water, and the 
cheerful sky, happy in their mutual share in the enter- 
prise—all this made up a picture that well deserves prosperity. 
In her vignette “On the Avenue,” Rhoda Wilkinson 
shows a woman’s delicate hand in distinguishing a living 
lady, a task in which not everyone that essays it succeeds. 
Miss Wilkinson has not only caught the American air, but 
the New York air as well, and even a lay-student of the 
species recognizes the truth of the description without a 
legend. There is more than one treatment of the subject 
nowadays, against which I rebel, an insistance on the hard, 
cynical blasé type of young woman, that may be found pos- 
sibly somewhere, but we do not like to believe it. 
Miss Wilkinson’s girl-of-the-period is a healthy, self- ‘ 
possessed, well-trained, well-dressed 
young person, whom we are all con- : 
tented to know is a New Yorker, and Drawn by Rhoda Wilkinson 
not an uncommon specimen, either. ON THE AVENUE 


Drawn by 
Christina M. Gastman 


GRANDMA'S REPROOF 
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Christina Gastman’s “Grandmother ”’ is, if one look closely, not so grim a per- 
sonage as her rather uncompromising dress would have us believe. Just what little 
Lord Fol-de-rol has been doing, we do not make out, but his grandmother is really 
amused internally, and the fact betrays itself by a queer, sub-acid quirk about her 
mouth, and an invisible uplifting of the eyebrows. We suspect that the paper she 
holds in her hand contains an attempted sketch of her venerable person, made by 
the rebellious and half-spoiled child, who reclines—at his ease, shall we say ? —but 
who, whether at ease or not, is plainly in an unrepentant mood. Slight as is the 
subject, the artist shows no little skill in her treatment of it. We see plainly 
enough ow things are, though we may be left to guess why they are so. AsI have 


““THE COW’S IN THE MEADOW 


Drawn by Peter Moran 


often had occasion to say, this power of quiet expression that goes to the heart of 
the matter, and knows just where to stop, is one of the most valuable that an ar- 
tist can possess, and it is uncommon enough to make it very welcome when we 
meet it. The drowsy dog is also well done. He is as much asleep as a dog ever 
is ; and while he hears all that is saying, and knows that his young master de- 
serves it, he perceives that this is not the proper time for him to betray his sym- 
pathies. 

The cow grazing in a meadow is only “a study,” as we read in the corner 
of the plate ; but such a study shows training that goes much deeper than the ar- 
tist’s eyes. And there is also much more in it than first-rate drawing—there is 
life and there is movement to a remarkable degree. Anyone who has lived on a 
smallish place in the country, where the patch reserved for garden, and the bit 
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sacredly 
guarded as 
ey lawn, are never safe 
from tthe malicious, 
irrepressible, and sur- 


reptitious cow, must 
y. have been forced to such 
ww a study of this necessary 
nuisance as would make him 
a competent critic of her pict- 
ured likeness. Such a past mas- 
ter in the study of these ladies of 
the meadow, here at my elbow, de- 
clares that Mr. Moran’s portrait is a 
masterpiece in miniature. 

; F. Cresson Schell’s “ Life-boat Drill at Chicago,” is a spirited portrayal of 
what must have been an exciting scene ; and it is doubly interesting, because we 
of the Eastern States have an idea— 
whether we are really better informed 
or not—that the Life-saving Service is 
a thing of the ocean alone. It is hard 
for one who has not lived near the 
Great Lakes to realize that they are 
angry seas as well—as terribly destruc- 
tive in their storms as the Atlantic ; 
and the Government does well to sta- 
tion its crews along their windy shores. 
The men in the boat are unfeignedly 
busy, and they are also really in the 
boat, a fact worth mentioning, con- 
sidering how few artists have shown 
the skill to make us believe their peo- 
ple were in a boat when they said 
they were. Mr. Schell has also painted 
a rainy, blustering day ; the wind is 
high, the water bent on mischief, and = Drawn ty Harry S. Watson 
the artist makes us aware of all this ““Lawzy! DON’T I RECKOLLECT 


IN MONTROSE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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without the aid of the men in storm-coats in the foreground, or the one umbrella 
comically out of proportion to the crowd ! 

The pleasant qualities for which Mr. James D. Smillie has acquired a well-de- 
served repute, are displayed in the sunshiny picture of the hills of Montrose, in a 
fashion conventional, it is true, but founded on long and faithful study, and far 
more respectable, with all its limitations, than much of our art that makes more 
noise in the doing. 

Henry S. Watson has 
treated, in his “ Lawzy! 
don’t I reckollect !” a sub- 
ject similar to one often 
painted by Frenchmen : an 
old hunter, storm - bound 
and musing before the fire 
on the good times he has 
had with his gun. Perhaps, 
however, the serious ex- 
pression on the boy’s face, 
and the old man’s firm-set 
mouth, may indicate the 
telling of some deeper ex- 
perience—some fight with 
Indians or border-ruffians. 
However this may be, the 
character-drawing and the 
action and attitudes of the 
two are well-deserving of 
cordial praise. 

As far as James Sym- 
ington’s sketch is car- 
ried, it shows good quali- 
ties ; the attitude is natural 
in itself and true to the 
character —just so would 
this girl stand ; and some- 
thing in the face, half seen 
in the shadow of the sun- 
bonnet, implies thoughts 
that give meaning to the 
attitude. They both hint at pleased hesitation. What was it that John said as he 
brought the pail of milk and set it at her side? And did she name the day ? 

In “ Love’s Crown,” H. A. Loop is not an unsuccessful competitor with Coo- 
mans and others of the classical tribe, in the field of the old myths and love- 
stories. What the painting may be like we cannot say, but, so far as conception 
goes, the picture is not unpleasing, the attitude of the nymph is easy and natural, 
and the child’s action very prettily given. 

As all mankind loves a lover, A. J. Keller may be sure that his picture will 
make itself friends, even though the lover be not as young as is generallv thought 


Drawn by James Symington 
A NEW ENGLAND MILKMAID 
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trom a painting by H. A. Loop 


LOVE'S CROWN 


combined to lead his thoughts 
and shape his lines without very 
definite purpose. 

Considering how wide the field 
is, and how various its. products, 
it is remarkable how little has 
been done among us in the way of 
genuine caricature of things Amer- 
ican. The best have been politi- 
cal, and some few of these were 
excellent in their way ; even they 
whose withers were wrung might 
often have laughed in wincing— 
but the caricatures that live must 
be both telling and artistic, and 
even the best of ours have seldom 
been artistic. 

Daumier and Gavarni live by 
their affinity with the greatest 
masters of mass and line; they 
live for us as well as for French- 
men, even though we cannot en- 


desirable by connoisseurs in the mat- 
ter, nor all that might be wished by 
an exacting maiden, in looks. Still, 
there is so much in him, evidently, as 
suffices to make the lady hesitate, and 
for every hole she makes in the sod 
with her parasol, he plants a hope that 
may take root and bear sweet fruit for 
him if he cultivate it in patience. 

How quiet it is in the wood ; you 
hear the small birds hopping about 
among the dry leaves, and the squir- 
rel chasing his mate up and down the 
tree-trunk. A sharp ear might even 
detect the beating of a young girl's 
heart ! 

J. J. Wooding’s young woman has 
struck an easy attitude; her mind is 
not on her book, but on something 
for the nonce more interesting. Frank 
Fithian’s ‘“ Rural Philosopher ” —a 
combination photograph of Horace 
Greeley and Walt Whitman — is, of 
course, nothing but a caricature, or 
perhaps the pen-play of an idle mo- 
ment when memory and imagination 


From a painting by Arthur J. Keller 
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tirely enter into their meaning, not being to the manner 
born, not only, but lacking that intimate knowledge of 
the events, characters, or characteristics that are satir- 
ized, so that we in the United States cannot always see 
the “ point.” 

Little of what we have thus far produced can hope to 
live, but we are founding a school of draughtsmen who, 
if they once come upon the right sort of subject, will 
certainly produce something of permanent value. ‘There 
are conditions as yet unfavorable to success. For one 
thing, there is no good medium for the appeal to the 
public. The work must be of a purely Laodicean 
type to get a foothold in any of the orthodox journals. 
Inasmuch as these journals make their living by pleas- 
ing everybody, they dare not run the risk of offend- 
ing anybody, and good 

caricature must needs 
offend somebody. 

For another thing, 
, Weareas yet too 
\ a good - natured 
y a people to 


Wi. like any car- 


icature \\ 


that is too Sas 
i Drawn by J. J. Wooding 
much in 
LOOKING DOWN UPON YOU, 
earnest. 


The main difficulty, however, as I 
view it, is that we have not yet pro- 
duced the talent that is needed for 
real success in this line of work. We 
want an artist who is working like 
Daumier, Gavarni, or Cruikshank, to 
please himself, not to please an em- 
ployer ; to express his own thought, not 
to put into shape the thoughts of an- 
other. And he must be an artist, as 
well, who can give value to his work as 
art. 

We have more than one draughts- 
man with a true sense of humor, who 
can give point to a legend, can tell 
an anecdote with just the right ex- 
pression, but on the artistic side their 
work, all clever as it is, has little 
value. Yet we are now ripe for the 
right man, and his coming would be 
welcome. 


Drawn by Frank L. Fithian 
A RURAL PHILOSOPHER 
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SOME REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES 
By Nym CRINKLE 
With original illustrations by W. A. C. Pape. 


I HAVE often treated Pape’s sketches like embers ; 
sat dreamily looking into them and making pictures 
of my own. I think that quality of suggestiveness 
shows temperament. There is a sketch of a bit of 
worm-fence in Hamilton County, a mere memoran- 
dum, but it has a lot of memories twisted into it like 
~F. the bitter-sweet, and is lit with old-time flames 
>. \ of sumach; and when I saw it I thought I 
smelled the rusty wild grape—is there any per- 
fume so delicious ?—and was sure a quail was 
calling on the other side. 
Of course this is “association,” but it is a 
great art to summon associations without a 
roll-call, and feel sure that they will cluster 
around as the wild blackberry -vines clamber 


round that old fence. 
“* SHE GIVES A SIDE GLANCE AND LOOKS DOWN, 
BEWARE! BEWARE!” Wheth 


er that Ay 
lady is in a box at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, or in her own conservatory, doesn’t 
make much difference. You may mistake the 
place, but hardly the mood, for 4e has come 
in and she has seen him out of the corner 
of her eye. 

I don’t know whether that young patriot 
is rushing to Bennington or Bunker Hill 
with his dog. ‘The artist informs me 
that it is to Trenton; but to me this 
is of little consequence. I should 
have written under the picture— 
“They will get there,” and that 
would have been enough. If you 
look at that picture you will un- 
derstand that the country is 
aroused. There is a fine under- 
tone of the whole county there— » 
a general taking down of mus- “ 
kets, and hasty harnessing, with 
drums sounding in barns, and far- 
off cries and confusion. This is 
something like the sub-tones in Wi epape > 
a song, that carry you away LOYAL FRIENDS 
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while you are pinned down to the 
words. 

In Revolutionary scenes Mr. Pape 
is always interesting, because he is him- 
self interested. I think he must have 
had a grandfather who told him the 
traditions before they were stale. I 
remember hearing, when I was a boy, 
an old woman, ninety- four years of 
age, describing this very scene ; and I 
don’t think Pape was alive. All night, 
she said, she sat at her window and 
watched the tumult of the patriots 
tearing to the battle-fields in all kinds 
of vehicles with all kinds of animals, 
and in their excitement uttering all 
kinds of noises. 

The best of these “continental” 
pictures in action and life has a live, romantic, I had almost said theatric, pose as 
acomposition. There is something eerie about one of the horsemen, and both of 
them appear to be in the air. I do not quite rest in the announcement that they 
are on their way to Trenton, and prefer to believe that they are coursing the wind, 
the genii of the times and the excitement, disdaining to touch the earth. 

If there should come about in this country one of those revivals such as has re- 
cently seized upon Napoleon, and our people should become suddenly and newly 


AT CONCORD 


THE RUSH ON TRENTON (FRAGMENT) 
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interested in Washington, I hope 
Pape will be with us, for I think §, ; ——— iS 
he has that quality, rare in painters | 
as well as in historians, which en- ¥ 
ables him to transport himself to 
the atmosphere of other times, and 
live there awhile ; touched on all 
sides by the conditions of those 
times. 

Most of our clever workers in 
art and literature are so pressed 
upon by the present that they have 
no sensibility for the past. 
Where shall we find a story- 
teller who can catch the flavor 
of the middle ages as Charles Reade “ 
caught it in “ The Cloister and the me 
those books were and judged 

judge 
of, nobody has cared to try it. The 
impatience, the eagerness, the competitions of our day, do not permit either our 
artists or our writers to sit down among the relics and reconstruct out of the 
storied dust the precious legends of the past. 

I fancy Pape is the sort of man to see the unreaped and yellow harvest behind 
him, and not be lonesome with an old Queen Anne musket or a hard bed in one of 
Washington’s headquarters. 


ON DECEMBER 14, 1893 


A MISSION IN WATER STREET 


: 
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He can distinguish “one of Marion’s boys” from one of old Put's boys. He 
has given us bits of Bennington and Concord that ought to be preserved along 
with the spirit that animated the originals. It is worth while to examine these bits 
and see if you can detect the flavor of Carolina in one and of New Hampshire in 
another ; and, better than that, can discern the spirit that took very little heed of 
State lines. 

Pape selects subjects that have a perspective—I mean an historic perspective. 
At least there is a free romanticism in his treatment of those subjects that very 
often disappears in his contempo- 
raneous sketches. ‘Therefore I 
think he is at his best when his 
imagination is not hampered by 
close facts. ‘The two riders on the 
road to ‘Trenton is like the flight 
of the Valkyries. The fidelity of 
the Mission in Water Street is like 
one of Zola’s best descriptions. It 
has no dramatic unity. Its literal- 
ness, its balance, its variety, its ac- 
curacy, betokens the transcript of 
many observations, but do not 
evince the creative synthesis. 

A composition really ought to 
tell what you feel, not what you 
saw. It is not a question of reti- 
nas, but of the sense of beauty in 
the soul; for two men may view 
the same thing, but one will see it 
through an inner light that both 
interprets and adjusts it. For if 
History is the record of life Art 

ought to be its interpretation, 
By not its illustration ; and every 
artist properly equipped might 


well sing with Patmore : 
COQUELIN 


‘ ‘* Thou primal love who grantest wings 
And voices to the woodland birds, 

Grant me the power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words.” 


Really that is what your true artist is always doing: and when he isn’t doing 
it he is a reporter. 

When Mr. Pape reported the scene at the Mission 1ii Water Street he was en- 
titled to a special place on the staff of the best daily. He was surprisingly graphic. 
He caught the boozy tramp in his relaxed moment, and he made the bread distrib- 
uter an evangelist, as he probably was. 

It is the popular notion just now that the more accurately these phases of ex- 
traneous and evanescent life are caught the better,—that it is the prime business 
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of the painter and the poet to go about—to see what is going 
on and tell us ‘about it. It is this theory that recently led Mr. 
George Moore to declare that a pile of broken bottles with 
the sun shining on it is as worthy of the artistic efforts of an 
immortal soul as the sacrifice of Joan of Arc, provided you 


have an accurate eye. 
But a truce to this. Pape is, to me, a romanticist, and 
probably doesn’t know it. Let him not 
be discouraged. 
Victor Hugo and ie 
Claude were suf- 
ferers from the same 
misfortune, and so was the 
Psalmist. Nothing would do 
but the hills must skip for joy. 
Quote that toa realist and see him 
wince ! 

Whether Mr. Pape has any 
humor or not, I do not know. 
Never having borrowed his pipe ene 
at the Kit Kat, or been beca:med 
off Point no Point with hin, it is 
difficult to say. Jn one of his 
sketches he has shown us how he 
tried to keep warm on a certain 
December day, when his fingers 
were too numb to hold the mahl- 
stick, 

Pape has a fine sensibility, and 


sometimes imparts ic 
his work, even when it 75 ee 
isa mere impression. 
. He saw more in 
photograph has dis- 
ia closed, and added 

it. ‘Those of us who 


studied Coquelin rec- 
ognized some charac- 
teristics that obeyed Pape’s pencil, and refused to ’ 
yield to the camera. ‘This delicate apprehension of 
shades of facial meaning, and of secrets that faces q 
carry, but hate to give up, is the best gift. It makes \ 
the artist a seer. When he looks you in the face, you ji 
feel that he sees something you have tried to keep hid. 
He had an inclination to go past the formal hypocrisy 


of behavior to the essentials of character. I suppose if” 
it is as unconscious a gift as the turning of a tendril to A CRONY 
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the light. And after all that is what art is after—to disclose 
to us what we have agreed to hide. 

The Naiad at The Kit Kat is essentially classic, You 
may easily call these few lines Niobe or Ariadne or Autumn. 
Artists have a jolly free way of putting titles to sketches 
of the nude that are like the signatures to newspaper 
’ and “ Veritas’ managing to 


communications, “ Junius’ 
fit almost everything. But the type is there, call it what 
you please ; and, what is of 
more account, perhaps, nature 
asserts herself through the { 
economy of lines, acceptably. 
Of course I do not pretend 
to know what “ At The Kit px B 
Kat” means. It may mean 
~~ something to Mr. Pape, 
-~ ~ and I dare say it does, 
<= put he hasn’t managed to 
“% convey it. “ At the Brink” 
a would have the advan- 
; tage of an idea and might 


bi stimulate the fancy. For 
myself I insist that the 
sylph is at the stream and 
sees her own reflection in 
A PAINTING GIRL 
it; nothing else could in- 
duce that pensive mood. 
In all these sketches there is something caught of character, The merit of the 


AT THE KIT KAT 


IN HAMILTON COUNTY 
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W4 C. PAPEX 


A SKETCH FOR ‘* THE RUSH ON TRENTON”? 


catching is in the surety and economy of the means employed. “ A Painting Girl” 
is not a generalization ; it is a particular individuality as indelibly traced as a sig- 
nature on glass. It is the same with that bit of business pedestrianism under 
a vacuity of phrase that doesn’t at 


which Mr, Pape has written “ In the Street ” 
all fit the individuality of the personage. If I hadn’t seen the man coming up 
Broadway after a bad fall in stocks, perhaps I should never have known how far 
he had got “into the street.” 

Take all the sketches together and they are free illustrations of Mr. Pape’s 
skill—first in seeing the essential and then in catching it with the smallest expen- 
diture of force. ‘They are not legendary compositions that proclaim a rounded 
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—-~ story, but bits of passing life and momentarily 

\ flashed character, and viewed in that light be- 

\. come interesting as exhibits of the skill which 
can either portray the most evanescent de- 

= notements or translate the most clemen- 
tal qualities. 

I incline, however, to the Continental 
sketches as having an added element of 
imagination; 

and of these my eye 
returns oftenest, and 
with the most linger- 
ing interest, to that 


headlong “rush” to 
Trenton displayed 
on page 339. ‘Think 
again of the time 
and the story—how, 


through weary 
months the American 
patriots had been defeated in battle, scattered by dis- 
affection and desertion, decimated by starvation and 
disease. The Hudson, the Hackensack, and the Delaware 
had one by one been crossed in almost hopeless retreat. 
Then the calm, undaunted soul of Washington saw that the 

turning-point had come, and back- 


ward the ragged but resolute Con- 


tinentals flung their gaunt relic of 
an army upon the fattened 


Hessians and grenadiers 


@ of King George, and the 


Gy, first real step toward the 
independence of the United 
States had been taken. There 
is not only the heaven-called 


‘ THE STREET 


devotion of the “spirit. of 

76,” typified by the great commander himself as he 

forces his horse to desperate speed, but it is also a 
picture of the deadly earnest, untiring mwertcan 
rush which has been a part of the nation ever 

since. 

“A Crony” is very wide of particularization, 
but the sketch itself is the same Puritan face that is riding 
on the wind—a face in which the determination of a patriot 
and the simplicity of a yeoman are curiously commingled ; 
and the whole spirit—the fighting spirit—of our forefathers 
is subtly and ruggedly hinted at in this exceedingly stirring 
oxe of Marion's vovs fragment from the artist’s laboratory. 
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THE KIVAS AND KISIS OF TUSAYAN 
By ERNEst INGERSOLL 


With illustrations from photographs and sketches for 
the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 


HE two villages whose profile (Fig. 1) is given at the head of 
this page, are characteristic of a large group of towns of the 
fixed, village-keeping Indians in the northwest corner of New 
Mexico and the adjacent parts of Utah and Arizona. Of these, 
Zufii, though small, is the most celebrated, and in some re- 
spects is the most interesting and typical; but about one 

hundred miles northwest is another group of very ancient pueblos and ruins sur- 

mounting the ‘Tusayan plateau, and commonly called the Moqui towns. ‘These 
are less known and more aboriginal than Zufi; but both groups are only relics, 
drifted high and dry upon the remote precipices of a semi-civilization which in 
past times has spread over the whole Southwest, and is represented by thousands 
of ruins, many of which have lately become noted as the homes of the “ Cliff- 
dwellers.” They have no connection whatever with the ancient Mexicans. On 
the contrary, the people of Tusayan, at least, as their speech shows, are simply an 
early offshoot from the great Soshoneean family of Indians, who inhabited the 
whole central Rocky Mountain region, and are represented in the present Navajos, 

Utes, Pai-utes, and so on, 

The great difference between this village people and its wild mountain relatives 
northward, is that the Puebloans, many hundreds of years ago, settled down into 
fixed places of abode, and became farmers. They occupied the cafion-like valleys, 
cultivating the bottom-lands, building houses, at first probably in loosely grouped 
villages, later combined in solidified groups, the more easily to resist attack ; and 
finally, in some cases, piled these up into the massive terraced fortress-like tene- 
ments characteristic of Taos, Zufii, and some other places, and less so of Tusayan. 
Little by little the raids of their warlike 
neighbors, and probably a steady drying 
of the climate, forced them back from 


outlying districts, diminished their num- 
bers, and concentrated them along a few 
miles of the Rio Grande in the east, and on 
the desert-defended and almost inaccessible 
heights where we now find them in the west. 
The security of modern times is gradually 


inducing them to resume their ancient more FIG, 2. A WOOD-KACK AND DOUBLE CHIMNEY 


; 

’ FIG. I, THE TUSAYAN PUEBLOS, MASHONGNAVI AND SHUMOPAVI, FROM THE WEST 7 
a 
; . 
- 
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scattered and convenient method of living. Exaggerated notions of the degree of 
advancement in their architecture and other attainments have been corrected by 
the painstaking surveys of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, especially those 
by the brothers Victor and Cosmos Mindeleff, whose extended and interesting pub- 
lications in the annual reports of the Bureau should be consulted. The develop- 
ment of this architecture was rapid, they tell us, and largely due to the frequent 
changes of locality, compelled by war, or by the drying up of some spring, which 
meant to the occupants not only a loss of water but a sign of disfavor by the gods. 
The traditions relating to these movements and migrations are very entertaining. 

The Tusayan pueblos consist of irregular blocks of buildings, largely deter- 
mined by the nature of the site, and growing by the addition of room to room, 
either at the side or above. The typical arrangement is around an oblong court, 
but this was closely followed only in exposed sites. In Tusayan nearly all the 
villages are on lofty rocks, easily defended and chosen for that purpose. Conse- 
quently the buildings are low and irregular, if not scattered. 

“The highest type of pueblo construction, embodied in the large communal 


FIG. 4. THE PRINCIPAL KIVA OF SHUPAULOVI, TUSAYAN 
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fortress-houses of the valleys, could have 
developed only as the builders learned to 
rely for protection more upon their archi- 
tecture and less upon the sites occupied. 
So long as the sites furnished a large pro- 
portion of the defensive efficiency of the 
village, the invention of the builders was 
. not stimulated to substitute artificial for 
natural advantages.” 

A “house” is typically only a single 
oblong room, averaging about fifteen by 
twenty-five feet, to which other rooms are 
added as the daughters get husbands, or 
other need for expansion arises. 

The building of the house is a serious 
matter. ‘The man selects his site and 
paces off the outlines. Then he and some FIG. 5. MEALING-STONES AND WATER-JARS 
friends, who are not paid, but are given 
their food, go to the wooded mesas with their donkeys and bring down the neces- 
sary roof-timbers and poles. ‘The nearest ledge supplies stones, which are roughly 
dressed for the masonry, and the surrounding earth, mixed with water, forms the 
mortar and plastering. When the materials have been collected the owner obtains 
from the village chief four small blessed feathers, which he places beneath the 
corner-stones, and then he sprinkles these and the foundation-lines with food- 
crumbs and tobacco, chanting the while a prayer-song to the Sun. 

Properly, men build the walls and hoist in place the beams that support the flat 
roof, but men and women often work together, or the latter may do nearly all the 
labor. The proper women’s part, however, is to smooth, chink, and plaster the 
walls, inside and out, with the tenacious adobe mud, which is applied by the open 
hand, and clings like mortar. Later, it is often whitewashed with gypsum, or 
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FIG. 6. THE NORTH KIVA OF SHUMOPAVI 
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colored in rude attempts at decoration (Figs. 19, 
20). A hard floor of the same material is also laid. 
First of all, however, they complete the roof, by 
laying poles lengthwise across the beams, and 
upon these a matting of osier twigs and reeds, 
sufficient to support a thick layer of adobe. 
This is allowed to dry, after which its cracks are 
filled up and then the whole is overlaid with earth 
which makes it water-tight, and is presently 
trampled hard and smooth. ‘The walls are 
carried a foot or so above the roof, to protect 
it from washing or blowing away, and fre- See 
quently are formed into an outside stairway 
(Fig. 7); while through the coping project 
rain-gutters, often worth a note in one’s book, FIG. 7. AN OUTSIDE STAIRWAY 
as witness those (Figs. 15-18) given herewith, 

The house having been made habitable, though not yet furnished, the builder 
feels it his duty to appeal a second time to his divine Guardians. He therefore 


ties four feathers to a short willow stick (the da4o) which is placed over one 
of the central roof-beams ; 


these feathers are renewed 
every year at the welcom- 
ing feast, celebrated in De- 
cember, when the sun be- 
gins to return northward. 
Meal and tobacco are also 
placed among the rafters 
as a prayer - offering for 
long life for the family. 
Asa rule, the ground- 
floor of houses has no ex- 


ternal entrance, but only 
a trap-door in the roof. 
Ladders, therefore, are 


characteristic of all pu- 
eblos, and sometimes they 
make the cross-pieces in 
ornamental fashion (Fig. 
22). ‘The interior ladder, 
however, is usually a 
notched post, and the 
same device (Fig. 21) js . 
sometimes adopted else- 
where. Windows are al- 
ways small and high, and 
where there are doorways : 
they are often quaintly ir- 


regular, as in Figs. 9, 10. 


FIG. 8, HUMES IN HANO, TUSAYAN 
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Not only is each community among this 
people, as elsewhere in native America, divided 
into groups related in some sense and having 
the same totem, but societies, secret and other- 
wise, flourish among them. Each of these has 
a meeting-room or club-house called a &7za, 
which, for some unknown reason, is now al- 
ways sunken more or less under ground 
—completely so, if possible. Ancient- 
ly the kiva 
seems to have 
been circular, 
but now the 
structure is oblong 
and characterized by 
interiorarrangements 
significant of the 
genesis -legend of this people. One invariable 
feature is a small covered cavity in the paved 
floor near one end, having a round hole in its 
cover closed by a plug which is removed dur- 
ing the various religious ceremonies, with 
fetiches, which take place in these chambers. 
This cavity represents the under world, and 


FIG. 10. A TUSAYAN DOORWAY AND TRANSOM . 
the hole inthe cov- 


FIG. 9. A NOTCHED DOORWAY 


er the opening through which the first people climbed 
up to the surface of the earth. 

Similar but more elaborate observances attend the 
building of the kivas than belong to the house ; but 
a kiva is not regarded as sacred except on certain oc- 
casions. Each one is built and owned by a society, 
and is cared for by a kiva chief, whose office is hereditary in the female line, /e., 
descends to the sister’s son. The Tusayan villages are built upon rock, which the 
Indians cannot well excavate ; and they are compelled to shape to the purpose such 
crevices as they can find 


FIG. 11, PI-GUMMI OVENS AT MASHONG- 
NAVI 


in the mesa, or to’ wall up 
a niche on the brink of 
the precipice, an instance 
of the latter expedient 
appearing in Fig. 25. In 
several other kivas the 


| requisite height could be 
| obtained only by carrying 
| the whole wall above the 
‘ | surface (Figs. 3, 4) instead 
| of simply as a curb about 


the trap-door (Fig. 25), im- 


FIG. 12. AN OVEN IN PESCADO, NEAR ZUNI mediately beneath which 
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346 The Kivas and Kisis of Tusayan 
the fire is built when needed. The long poles of the ladder are seen sticking out 
of the hatchway in the various drawings. 

These kivas, which should properly be in the centre of the pueblo courts, are 
not only the places where the priests of the Sun make their worship and sooth- 
saying, and the maskers array them- 
selves for the stated ceremonial dan- 
ces, when the roofs are black with 
spectators and the court of the pu- 
eblo is filled with uncouth perform- 
ers ; but they serve as the workshops 
of the men who make blankets or silver ornaments, or otherwise occupy them- 
selves, and as a general lounging-place for the members of the society to which 
each kiva belongs. Once a year the largest kiva is loaned to a society of the wom- 
en, who own it for that day, and celebrate their mysteries there ; but at other 
times women rarely enter them. In some villages queer little stone receptacles 
or shrines (Fig. 13) are set apart as safe-deposits for the sacred feathers and other 
ceremonial objects used in the kivas and festival-dances. 

These people were farmers long before they were discovered by the Spaniards, 
but, of course, had no domestic animals. Since then they have acquired great 
flocks of sheep, goats, some cattle, and many donkeys (burros) and horses, which 
are herded in rough stone corrals. Their live-stock is not intelligently cared for, 
however, and the sheep in particular, from whose wool they make their gaudy 


FIG. 13. SHRINES IN MASHONGNAVI 


Nichols. 


FIG. 14. A ZUNI EAGLE CAGE 
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FIGS. 15-18. EXAMPLES OF ROOF-DRAINS—PUEBLOAN GARGOYLES e 


blankets, might be greatly improved. They are fairly successful farmers and 
gardeners, however, and work industriously at the planting, irrigation, and harvest- 
ing of their little fields, which are often enclosed by mud walls or stone fences. 
In Zuni a large part of the population moves bodily to the rather distant farm- 
ing lands and stays there during all the warm weather, but in the Tusayan pueblos 
the traditions of fear are still powerful, and nearly everybody climbs 
at night to his safe eyrie on the lofty rocks. po 
Small gardens for the cultivation of red- 
peppers and various vegetables may be found 
placed in all sorts of little sheltered nooks 
upon and along the slopes of the 
mesas ; and the patient industry with 
which these are watered and attend- 
ed to is deserving of a better reward 
than their owners get. As soon as the grain and plants begin to sprout and the 
orchard fruit to ripen, each farmer builds at a convenient spot in his field or 
orchard a shelter, or 47s, of poles and brush, which is sometimes elaborate (Fig. 
23) and sometimes very simple (Fig. 24). Here somebody watches continually to 
prevent thieving and depredations by wandering animals and mak of birds ; and 
sometimes the whole family comes out for 
the day, or even camps there the sum- 
mer through, living as idyllic an ex- 
istence as is possible in that hot and 


FIGS, 19, 20. SCHEMES OF WALL-DECORATION 


arid region. 

In the autumn, when the har- 
vest is gathered from field, orch- 
ard, and garden, the pueblo pre- 
sents a vivid picture of rude 
plenty. The people are all at 
home, the flocks fill the corrals, 

- save where the sly donkies 

have been turned loose to 

FIG. 21. A NOTCHED LADDER graze and gambol among 

the remains of the grain- 
fields and vegetable-patches ; eagles, kept as pets and 
because they supply ceremonial feathers, are scream- 
ing in their cages; the ovens in which f7/- gummi, 
or corn-meal mush-cake, is baked, are smoking ; the 
roofs and wood-racks are piled high with fuel ; and 
the copings are covered with drying peaches and the p46, 22. cxoss-rieces on LADDERS 
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long strips into which pumpkins and squashes 
are cut for drying; while scarlet strings of 
peppers dangle from every peg and pole. 

At convenient places threshing is going 
on with cheerful clamor. It is in the old Pa- 
triarchal style, doubtless taught by the early 
Spaniards, ‘The grain-stack is enclosed by a 
temporary fence of posts, strung with ropes 
upon which gay blankets are hung. Within it 
a herd of horses is driven round and round 
by boys, who urge them on with queer sing- 
ing cries. Companies of children linger about 
watching the fun, and gleefully racing after 
any rebellious colt 
which breaks or leaps 
over the flimsy barrier 
for a few 
moments of 
freedom. 


of Tusayan 


FIG, 24. A TUSAYAN SUN-SHADE (KISHONI) 


Outside the enclosure the old men, 


women, and girls are winnowing the grain, 
bringing it in basket-fuls from the trampen 
straw, laying it upon trays, or sometimes upon 
= sheets held between two, and tossing it into 
* the air so that the wind may carry away the 
chaff. It is pleasant work, and in every de- 


tail picturesque to the eye of the artist and suggestive to poet and historian. 

The winter is coming, but it will not be long, and there is grain or hay or 
pottery to sell, greasewood to burn, plenty to eat, and warm kivas to dance and 
smoke in ; and so good-by to the kisis till next year. 


FIG. 25. STONE CORRALS AND WALLED-UP KIVA OF MASHONGNAVI 
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THE CROSS AND SERPENT IN ABORIGINAL AMERICAN ART 
By JouN DENISON CHAMPLIN 
With illustrations from primitive engravings on shell, ete. 


Or religious symbols the cross is one of the most ancient, and most widely dif- 
fused. In one form or another it is found on Assyrian tablets, on Egyptian, 
Indian, and Persian monuments, on Etruscan pottery, and on Asiatic and Greek 
coins, and it was a common symbol among the British, Irish, 
and Gallic Celts. The Spanish conquerors of the New World 
saw crosses of wood and of stone erected in 
Mexico and in Central and South America ; 
and in the ruins of Palenque, and in those 
of some of the Central American cities, the 
symbol is still to be seen on sculptured 


stones, with surroundings indicative of sa- 


cred attributes. The early French explor- 
ers were surprised to find it well known 
among the aborigines of the Mississippi Valley, and regarded it as a sort of divine 
forerunner of the faith they sought to propagate. But the crosses of the Ameri- 
can aborigines had no more to do with Christianity than had the similar symbols 
on Assyrian cylinders or Egyptian monuments. ‘The form was purely a unit of 


FIG. 2 


FIG. I 


design in their crude attempts at decoration. 
All attempts to connect the symbolism of the cross as found in America with 
that of the Old World have thus far failed, nor 

Y have archeologists united in giving it any deti- 

QQ - nite explanation. Some see in the cross a 
phallic symbol; others regard it as emblem- 


Gf NS atic of the four elements, and still others as a 


symbol of the sun. The Voltecs called the 


cross the “tree of nutriment,” or “tree ot 
pe. life,” and it is interesting to note that in os 
both Central and South America it is represented as a fruitful tree. 

In the United States the cross as a symbol occurs chiefly in the district once 
peopled by the Mound-builders, along the Southern coast’ and in the Mississippi 
Valley. From the mounds and stone-graves throughout this region have been taken 
great numbers of disks, evidently once used as a kind of gorget to be suspended 
from the neck. They have been elaborately discussed and illustrated, together 
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with other objects in shell, by W. H. Holmes ' 
in the “ Report of the United States Eth- 
nological Bureau ” for 1880-81. 

These “ gorgets,” often five or six inches 2 
in diameter, are covered with engraved de- 
signs, some exhibiting a serpent, insect, bird, 


FIG. 9 or other animal, some a human face, and 
some a cross-like symbol. Whether these were worn as orna- 
ments, as badges of distinction, as amulets, or as sacred symbols is uncertain. It 
is probable, however, that they had some significance beyond mere ornamentation, 
as the engraving on different specimens often shows a marked similarity of design, 
Besides these gorgets, simple crosses are sometimes found, 
like Fig. 1, which shows two forms, evidently intended to be | 
suspended like the cross on a rosary. Examples of this have 
been found in copper and 
once in silver. (ll 

The crosses of the gor- 


gets appear in a great va- 
riety of forms, some plain, 
and some quite intricate. 


FIG. II 


They are generally a Greek cross circumscribed = @=4 — 

by a circle (Figs. 2-12), and occasionally by two 

circles, as in Figs. 6, 8, 13. A variety of orna- 

mentation is introduced, and often the form of 
the cross itself is varied, as in 
Kigs. 9, 10, 11. That of Fig. 9 I 
is frequently introduced, either ll 
in whole or in half, as in the FIG. 13 


central square of Fig. 15, a typ- 

ical example of the cross of the Mound-builders, from Lick Creek, 

Tenn. Another variation, also of frequent occurrence, is shown 

in Fig. 10 and on a larger scale in Fig. 14, representing (engraved on shell) a 

Greek cross interlaced within a circle. In Fig. 12 the surrounding material has | 
been entirely cut away, leaving a simple Greek cross, and in Fig. 13 the cross itself 


FIG. 12 


has been ex- 
tended be- 
yond the cir- 
cles. 

‘These are 
only a few 
ty pical ex- 
amples of the 
great variety 
of crosses 


found in 
the mounds. 
Most of the 
examples are 
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engraved on or carved out of 
shell, but some are on stone 
or on copper, and others 
painted or cut on pottery. 
Some are perhaps of the his- 
toric period, and are the re- 
sult of the renewed interest 
created in the symbol by the teachings of the early French explorers and mission- 
aries. ‘The writer has in his possession a silver cross, 8'% by 6 inches, taken, in 
1835, from an Indian grave at Talladega, Ala., inscribed Montreal, but whose hall- 
mark shows it to have been made at Chester, England. The cross of the mission- 
aries was readily accepted by the aborigines because it represented a symbol 


FIG. 16 


already familiar to them. 

Scarcely less interesting than the symbol of the cross is that of the serpent, 
which is found similarly represented on disks throughout the Mound-builders’ re- 
gion. Whatever ser- 
pent may signify in religious 
symbolism, whether it typ- 
ify wisdom or immortality, 
or have a phallic signifi- 
cance, it is a symbol and 
motive in decoration almost 
universally diffused both in 
the Old and the New 
World. 

In the Mexican  tradi- 
tions the serpent is the 
father of the human race, a notion which would seem to imply that it was believed 
to have once had a human form. Whether this belief prevailed among other Amer- 
ican tribes is doubtful, for the serpent is always represented by the Mound-builders 
in its natural form or in a form suggestive of realism, though frequently so con- 
ventionalized as to be recognizable only by experts in symbolism. ‘The rattlesnake 
is the type almost universally represented, and always coiled with the head in the 
centre of the disk. With but few exceptions the coil is sinistral, and the head is 
so placed as to be erect when the gorget is suspended and generally with the 
mouth opening toward the right. Neither a 


FIG 18 


study of the designs 
found in the mounds 
nor a comparison of 
them with Peruvian 
and Mexican ser- 
pent-illustrations 
leads to any definite 
conclusion as to 


their — significance. 
Like the cross sym- 
bols, they may have been used as amulets or 
as sacred emblems, or as both. In our present 


FIG. 20 
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je in representations of trees so 
conventionalized (as has been noted above), as to re- 
semble crosses; these apparently take an important 
part in the scenes depicted, and their analogies with the 
remarkable cross of the Palenque tablet are very sug- 
gestive. The tree-cross in the paintings is often the 
central figure of a group in which priests engage in 
some sacred rite; it holds the same relation in the 
Palenque 
group. The 


the summit. 


state of knowledge of the Mound-builders, and reason- 
ing from analogy with what we know of primitive re- 
ligions, it is only safe to say that such a theory seems 
more probable than that they were used simply as per- 
sonal ornaments or as marks of official distinction. 

In one instance, according to Mr. Holmes, a direct 
derivation of the cross-emblem from nature is suggested. 
The ancient Mexican pictographic manuscripts abound 


branches of those cross-shaped trees 
terminate in clusters of symbolic fruit, 
and the arms of the cross are loaded 
down with symbols which, although 
highly conventionalized, have not yet 
entirely lost their vegetable character, 
The most noticeable feature, however, 
is not that the crosses resemble each 
other in these respects, but that both 
support a symbolic bird perched upon 


The analogies go. still 


farther: the bases of 


the crosses in 


both the tablet and the paintings rest 
upon a highly conventionalized figure 


of some mythical creature. The conclusion seems justified that the same myths 


are represented in each case. 

Of the illustrations, Figs. 16 and 17 
are from aboriginal drawings from the 
ancient city of Chimu, Peru. Fig. 18 is 
from an Aztec painting ; it represents 
a plumed and spotted rattlesnake. Fig. 
19 Isa unique specimen, carved in stone, 
from a mound in Carthage, Alabama. 
Fig. 21 is from a painting on rocks at 
Lake Nijapa, Nicaragua. ‘The remain- 
ing illustrations, all more or less con- 
ventionalized, are copies of shell disks 
found in the mounds, and are regarded 
as good examples of the Mound-build- 


ers’ art. 
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FIGURE COMPOSITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Tcpor JENKs 


LMustrated from photographs by Bennett. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is the legitimate daughter of art, and 
science is but her nurse. ‘The motive that urged men 
to fix the image of the camera obscura, was the love of 
the beautiful rather than the desire of knowledge. ‘The 
manifold applications of the camera to industries and 
commerce tend to obscure its lineage ; and the profes- 
sional photographer, who must consider first the com- 
mercial side of his business, naturally lends himself to 
his art’s degradation. His patrons pay for resemblance, 
and to secure resemblance with the least expenditure 
of time, taste, and trouble, will bring him the most gen- 
eral and best-paying custom. But the amateur should 
be an artist. He can never compete with professionals 
upon their chosen field, but he has already shown that 
where pure art is concerned the professional is out of 


the race. 
The artistic quality to which photography can best 
establish its claim is composition—the arrangement of objects artistically. The 
draftsman should excel in accent, the colorist in harmony, and chiaroscuro may 
well be studied by both as a means 
toward reaching any especial quality. . = 
But in photography accent is reached 
only through “dodges” in printing or Baie oe 
of the question. But composition is for 
the photographer as for the draftsman 
or colorist. From given objects he may 
econstruct a picture or make a hotch- by 
potch; and his artistic rank is deter- 
mined by his position between these ex- Up Rol 


A MODERN CHARLOTTE CORDAY 


tremes. 

With this paper are some illustra- 
tions of picture-making, with special 
reference to the possibilities of compo- 
sition before the camera. The picture, 
for example, “ No Thoroughfare,” is 
one where the grouping is good, the 
attitudes are pleasing, and the composi- 
tion is simple and effective. It is lack- 


ing only in a bit of * Sherlock Holmes” 


detail. If the notice were real, the gate 


would be closed, or at least capable of NO THOROUGHFARE 
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THE DRYAD’S PATH 


Figure Composition in Photography 


being closed ; and now the sign is so 
placed that the gate must shut against it. 

“The Dryad’s Path” is excellently 
composed, in that the attention is con- 
centrated on the figure, the lines of the 
pose are graceful, and the masses suffi- 
ciently broken. Possibly the picture 
would have gained in suggestiveness 
if the eyes had been directed down- 
ward. Best of all is “ The Cross-cut.” 


THE CROSS-CUT 


The lines are charmingly varied, the 
dark points well placed, and the broad 
lights harmonized. The avoidance of 
the vertical line gives a subtle sugges- 
tion of motion. ‘This picture it would 
be difficult to improve. 

Taken altogether, the pictures are 
pleasing and satisfactory—and what an 
advance they are over the hide-bound 
subject with his head in a vise, and his 
hand on a truncated pillar ! 


“ THAT'S HIS BOAT, Now!”’ 
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THE HYPNOTISM OF PAUL TILLIER 
By Hitvary 
With original illustrations by Paul Tillier, 


How shall we classify Paul Tillier? He is French to the core ; yet he contin- 
ually declares, like the juvenile monopolist of the apple, that “ there ain’t goin’ to 
be no core.” There is an invariable note of insincerity in him. He does every- 
thing by turns and nothing ill, yet nothing with exactness. His method is at once 
true and slipshod. His conceptions are generally vigorous, their execution is 
often indifferent. He goes from ambition to iassitude without pausing on the 
level of honest purpose. 

He is a chameleon of the studio, that reflects every phase of fancy with quick 
aptitude, yet without permanency. His facility is astonishing, his imagination 
lively, his technique brilliant, his color delightful. He has the gayety of youth 
with the command of age, and he unites the grace of the gentler sex with the 
power of his own, 

From qualities of this varied and unusual wealth we might reasonably expect 
remarkable achievements ; but ‘Tillier no sooner earns our applause than he makes. 
haste to prove how little he cares for it, and, after having charmed, he proceeds to 
disappoint us. Heisatype of Parisian art and frivolity. He plays at life, and 
executes capers to declare his agility. He is at once bizarre and academic, con- 


THE LADY ON THE BACK OF A WINGED LION 
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THE LADY IN TULLE 


scientious and careless, a realist and a romanticist, a poet and a sensualist. To 


one idea only is he true; and in the reproductions of his works, herewith pre- 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


sented, we find him fickle in everything except the belief that there is no such 
thing as virtue in womanhood. 

It is perhaps this misconception of human nature that has introduced the dis- 
cordant note into his compositions. We may not, indeed, apply Dr. Johnson's ar- 
gument to the studio, by affirming that he who paints good women must himself be 
good, Yet a study of Tillier’s pictures easily inclines us to the theory that, if this 
artist had more faith in femininity, he might depict its graces with greater com- 
pleteness. 

This is no reflection on the character of the gifted Frenchman. No doubt in 
his habit, as he lives, M. ‘Tillier is an example of moral rectitude. But he has been 
misled by his models. These were evidently very alluring young persons, Be- 
yond peradventure, they were of the J/rs. Zangueray rather than the Zy/éy order. 
In their visible presentment, admirably illustrated by these paintings, we observe 
the encouraging spectacle of a man of naturally fine sentiment endeavoring to es- 
cape from the toils that beset him. 

A close survey of these matters must convince even the sceptical that M. Til- 
lier is a modern Merlin in the net of a fz de siecle Vivien. He is constrained to 
paint the sensuous beauty of womanhood with an ardent appreciation of its charm. 
But his brush, which has been cunning in skill throughout the composition, sud- 
denly enters a protest before the picture is finished. Hence we may discover in 
all his pictures a certain indication that Paul Tillier is not so wicked as his models 
would make him. 

Observe the “ Lady on the back of a Winged Lion.” Wholly apart from her ex- 
traordinary resting-place, we find much that is interesting in this engaging young 
woman. How finely that torso is painted, how beautiful the head, how dainty the 
hands, how tempting the toes! But her calves and ankles lessen our good opin- 
ion of her, and render us indifferent to the wiles of one who plainly started out 
with the intention to make trouble in modest minds. By this sign we know that 
the painter desires to caution us against the blandishments of a female that is 
more alluring than trustworthy. 
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THE LADY IN THE BONNET 


Here also is the “ Lady in Tulle.” If M. Tillier had not placed a warning in 
the pose and drawing of her hand, what disquietude might have been caused by 
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THE LADY WITH A BOOK 


that fascinating face, those seductive eyes, those mobile lips, that filmy drapery 
which covers, but does not conceal, the throbbing bosom. 

In the “ Lady of the Lake” we find little to protect us against danger. Bar- 
ring a falsehood, common enough among Frenchmen, in the refulgent lighting of 
the figure, this is a masterly stroke of painting. Yet if the sailors of Ulysses had 
been of sensitive, artistic nature, and had found themselves in danger of being en- 
slaved by this sylvan Circe, they might have escaped peril by objecting to the fore- 
shortening of her thigh and arm. ‘The more we consider M. Tillier, the more we 
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THE LADY WITH THE ROSE 


admire him. He is clearly on the side of decorum. No matter how sensual his 
models may be, he will not send them out to the world on canyas without some 
hint of imperfection which shall enable the public to maintain its equanimity. 
Having happily escaped the “ Lady of the Lake,” we come to the “ Lady with 
the Fan” without apprehension. Again we note a splendid power in the torso and 
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head. Nothing could be finer than the modelling of that flesh, except, perhaps, the 
subtle expression of adandon on the face. But the body is too short and there is 
insincerity in the hands ; and after this disappeintment we are warned against even 
such perfection as rests in the left foot. 

The “ Lady in the Bonnet” is not to be accepted complacently from a painter of 
such remarkable gifts. There is falsehood in this composition, and if this unnat- 
ural model insists on going in bathing with her bonnet on, it is to be hoped that 
she will come back with a new right arm, 

Nor are we to be tempted by the “ Lady with the Book.” In spite of that sanc- 
timonious face her thumbs are against her. Even M. Tillier was not deceived in 
this young person’s effort to assume a virtue when she had it not. However good 
she intended to be, he has painted her badly, which proves that our Frenchman 


THE LADY WITH THE CIGARETTE 


abhors artifice, and will not suffer it to be imposed on the public under any pre- 
tence. 

After this disappointing experience with a fair deceiver, the excellent M. ‘Tiilier 
returns to his studies of ladies with histories and gives us one of them with a rose. 
This is a spirited and graceful composition to which no photograph can do exact 
justice. The Rose lady’s natural allurement is depicted in a most agreeable way, 
until the sense of M. ‘Tillier’s responsibility comes back in a false note in the lower 
drapery and the hands. 

In the next picture the painter, remembering his unhappy adventure with a 
model who was compelled to study literature when her natural bent was toward 
different matters, goes to the other extreme in style. He starts out to be des- 
perately wicked ina portrait of the “ Lady with the Cigarette.” Here, however, his 
ambition overleaps itself and falls on ’tother side. There is nothing in this canvas. 
It was of no benefit that M. ‘Tillier hastened to warn us by clumsy drapery and im- 
possible feet. ‘The lady’s nose and hands are hopelessly out of order, and she can 
smoke as much as she pleases without bringing offence to decorum. 
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This is a trick common enough among modern Frenchmen. Instances of it are 
frequently to be observed at the Salon; and even that enviable resting-place, the 
Luxembourg, is not free from it. Men like Bouguereau, Courtat, Dumoulin, ‘Toulat, 
and others who have arrived at years of discretion, do not allow their keen sense 
of art to be warped by enthusiasms. If any particular of drapery, or limb, or 
feature of the model does not satisfy them they have immediate recourse to other 
poses, other sitters, and other arrangements of costume. ‘The celebrated “ Nymphe 
Endormie ” of Dumoulin was composed from studies of various models. In his 
famous “ Trois Graces,”” Regnault used no less than sixteen models, and Cabanel’s 
“ Naissance de Venus” is a similar composite. Even Collin, in his delightful picture 
of the nude lady with the straw, which is one of the new glories of the Luxem- 
bourg, used three models, and might have studied double the number with advan- 
tage. An excellent example of the fault into which Paul Tillier has fallen is af- 
forded by the “ Venus” of Mercin, which was accepted at the Luxembourg only 
on account of its luminous and beautiful flesh, but which in drawing and pose re- 
mains a disgrace to that famous gallery. 

If Paul Tillier thought less of his models and more of his art he could give a 
better account of his talent. He seems to become temporarily infatuated with a 
certain figure, and believes it to be perfect, not only in outline and modelling, but 
in the accidental folds of drapery. Age and experience generally cure such mal- 
adies as this. But in Paul Tillier’s case the future is problematical. He paints as 
he sees, not as he thinks, but M. ‘Tillier may eventually learn that the sensuous 
beauty which fascinates the artist is not always that which is in accordance with 
art. 

From these matters we may see that Paul Tillier vacillates between greatness 
and mediocrity, He conceives everything but the honesty of womanhood, and 
carries out nothing except the fineness of flesh. He seems to be an example of 
the pernicious influence of models on one who is guided by their sensuousness 
rather than by his own inspiration. 


THE LADY WITH THE FAN 
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LAKES IN ART: KILLARNEY 
By CHARLES ‘TURNER 
LMlustrated from original photographs by Payne Jennings. 


Tue lakes of Great Britain have inspired three schools. The lochs of Scotland 
are the background of the school of martial lyrics. Against the meres of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland is set the work of the school of the philosophical poets. 
The lakes of Ireland, failing to touch the intellect, have laid the pictorial, artistic 
instinct under vassalage. 

So much has this undesigned, yet pervading, division grown into the public mind, 
that the mere thought or mention of the lochs of Scotland involuntarily calls up the 
tramp of armed hosts, the clang of the claymore, the ear-piercing pibroch, and all the 
pomp and vanity of warlike combat. Loch Awe does not suggest a landscape, but 
the theatre of centuries of the raids of the McCullum Mores, and the stronghold 
of the Black Knight of Rhodes. Loch Lomond and the Trossachs, the pass of Glen- 
coe and Loch Katrine, touch only the responsive chords of Rob Roy, Roderick 
Dhu, Bonnie Prince Charlie, and the clansmen of a hundred chiefs, gathered in fatal 
faithfulness for the fray. The landscape never comes first to the mind. 

So, too, the mention of Windermere and Ulswater, Grasmere and Derwent- 
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water, bring not the land- 
scape, but the men who 
made the Lake School 
—the contemplative 
Wordsworth wandering 
through the fells, deep 
buried in problems of 


high emprise, or one or 
other of his contempora- 
ries or successors, who 
have made the lakes the 
land of song, but have 
failed to clothe them with 
an artistic attraction. 
*Tis not so with the 
lakes of Ireland. They 
are the artist’s own. 
The very name Killarney 
—which has absorbed to 
itself, by the by, glories 


belonging to its neigh- 
bors — brings, like a flash on the mental retina, ‘he flace, the scene, the air. 


/t lives, and not its bards. ‘True, it is not entirely free from the poet-brother- 
hood’s homage, for here and there a son of Erin, and even the Sassenach, has ren- 


dered his meed of praise ; Moore, who, curiously enough, on Irish subjects seemed 
but to trifle with words, penned a 
weak rhapsody to Innisfallen,” 


and “ Waters Meet ” inspired Shel- i 
ley’s muse ; but, taken as a whole, i 
and by comparison with the other i 
two lake systems, Killarney is the 
artist’s, and not the poet’s, lake. i 
Why this should be so is not far | 
to seek, for Killarney is nature’s i. 


own—nay, more, is nature’s fond- 
ling, whose birth- formation lies 
back in the far-away, incompre- 
hensible remoteness of the gla- 
cial period, and whose present is 
clothed, if not with the flora of the 
tropics, at least with the soften- 
ing influences of the Gulf Stream, 
where it first impinges on the brow 
of the Emerald Isle. And, through 
all the centuries, nature has been 
steadily and artistically at work. 
Every form of rock, every color 
ONE OF NATURE'S TINY WORKSHOPS on nature’s palette, every hue of 
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foliage, every play of light and shade, every variety of grouping, every effect which 
it seems possible for sun, air, water, and earth to produce, is spread with lavish hand, 
and placed and posed with an artistic effect that almost bespeaks design. Nature, 
revelling in her own resources, has planned the vista and spread the canvas; the 
emblazoned walls, the tessellated floor, the canopy of matchless blue, all are hers. 

Of the Upper Lake this is especially true, for there man and the everlasting 
hills are alone, life there is life of the sparkling cascade, life of the myriad shafts 
of light quivering through the golden glory of the spring or the imperial purple of 
more gorgeous autumn ; but man has had no lot or part in the Upper Lake. 

Few changes are more complete than the passage from the Upper Lake, through 
Colman’s Eye, into the Long Range, the stream which strings the lakes together, 


THE VALE OF AVOCA 


behind you Cromaglin, apparently before you the impenetrable foothills of the 
Reeks, all round the hills of Kerry, range upon range, stand sentinel to the sky, 
above you the splendor of the midday sun; all is bright, scintillant, and cheerful. 
In a moment, round a promontory so craftily hidden as to defy detection by the 
eye, the boatman deftly swings your craft with the powerful stroke of one hand, 
and presto! the scene is changed. Dark, silent, sinuous, narrower and narrower 
becomes the stream, gloomier and silent the shores, as gradually rises into view 
the rock on which the eagles have made their hereditary home, and to which they 
have given their name, one thousand eight hundred feet above the water’s edge. 
But man, cultivated, artistic man, was here centuries before the foundations of 
the Old Weir Bridge were laid. St. Finhian Lothar (the lesser), one of those men 
of God who carried the Christian faith and the fame of Ireland’s scholarship and 
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piety to the ends of the civilized world in the sixth century, founded on sweet 
Innisfallen Isle an abbey, the ruins of which are a little less beautiful than the 
scenery in which they are placed. 

Across the water from fair Innisfallen, on a narrow peninsula often separated 
from the mainland so as to become an island, stands a building, which legend, that 
fruitful mother of the fertile Celtic brain, has invested with an antiquity beside 
which good St. Finhian’s home pales into insignificance—* Ross Castle,” the afore- 
time home of “ The O’Donoghue Mors.” 

Did I say legend? Nay, legend is a very modern matter-of-fact foundation 


HIGH-NOON 


for the O’Donoghues. The native boatman will bid you peer down into Ross 
water, and will show you to his own satisfaction, if not to yours, the town buried 
on the lake-bottom by the Fairies in resentment against its taking part with 
Giant O’Donoghue, the founder of the race. Indeed, there is a whole literature of 
folk-lore to be gathered around Killarney; every island has its local genii, every 
hero a faithful band who transmit from generation to generation the cult. Very old- 
world and refreshing are their narratives of these mystical fantasies. They clothe 
the destitute with a charm all their own; but it is not pictorial art, and there- 
fore we will refrain from following it, or the mazy labyrinth of the genealogies of 
the O’Donoghues. Suffice for us, that the grim keep of their castle adds not a little 
to the artistic completeness of the Lower Lake, and that its last authentic appear- 
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ance in history was glorious and patri- 
otic. Since its garrison of 5,000 laid 
down their arms to the stern and un- 
bending Cromwell, it has played only an 
artistic part in Killarney’s history. 

The Middle Lake gives unrivalled 
views of that pride of the lakes and 
of the country side, “ Muckross Ab- 
bey,” a picture made familiar throughout 
the modern world by the scenery of 
Boucicault’s popular drama, “ The Col- 
leen Bawn.” Such base uses could not 
destroy the charm of Muckross. He who 
would fee/ Muckross must row round its 
fairy bay, not once, but in all the varied 
seasons of sun and gloom, which follow 
each other, in so characteristically an 
Irish way, over the fair bosom of its 
waters. Or, better still, in the gloaming 
or by silvery moonlight, saunter through 
the chequered shades of its still almost 
perfect cloisters, and watch the dial-like 
shadow of the symbolic yew which marks 
the passing of the silent night. 
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MONDA 
By GEORGE Parsons LATHROP 
Accompanied by illustrations from the Artist Lansing's portfolvo. 
Cuaprer VIIf—Concluded. 
“Art and morality—art and morality,’ muttered 
Lansing. ‘“ That’s the everlasting skipping-rope. 


‘** There, take it. Take my skipping-rope, 
And hang yourself thereby.’ 


“No, I'll be hanged if I do,” laughed Stephen. ~— 

But his face grew suddenly sober as Lansing  . 

Drawn by Albert Sterner 
changed to the inquiry, “Of course you’ve seen 
Monda? You know she’s in town.” 

“Yes. I’ve called once at their gorgeous apartment. Somehow I don’t like 
that surrounding for her.” 

“More stern morality ?”’ his friend teased. “ You don’t want her to be an ascet- 
ic, | hope?” 

“No, but * Stephen became meditative. Monda’s new circumstances had, 
as we have seen, rather separated him from her. But there was another trouble in 
his mind. ‘The day came back to him, when, long ago, he had caught a glimpse of 
Lansing’s model for “ Justice,” going down the stairs. He remembered the dark 
figure, somewhat like Monda’s, and that the light from a transom-window (as Lans- 
ing explained it) had made an illumination around her hair, like the circlet of his 
vision. But that, of course, was only a prosaic accident ; and it was impossible 
that the girl (whose face he had not seen) could have been Monda herself. Pre- 
posterous ! What devil of question or suspicion, then, made him keep returning to 
the point and wondering who that girl was? He ended by asking the painter : 
“ How are you getting along with your ‘ Justice’?” 

“ Excellent well,” said Lansing. ‘ She is now fairly clothed.” 

“By the way,” Stephen pursued, trying to seem indifferent, ‘“ who is, or was, 
that model of yours?” 

Lansing was keen enough to catch his drift at once, and resolved to plague him, 

ve “Don’t you know 
her ?” he asked. 

“How can I tell?” 

“Why,” said Lans- 
ing, affecting injury, 
““you’ve seen her.” 

“ Seen her? Oh, 
yes; that one time,” 
Stephen returned, un- 
easily. “But have I 
seen her again—any- 
where else, I mean ?”’ 

Purely for mischief, 
Lansing now assumed 
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the argumentative. “Why do you ask ? 
Hasn't she, or haven't I, the right to keep her 
secret? Besides, all this question of models 
—Why, I believe you, vow, an artist, are actually 
going off on the extreme purism tack! Can't 
a nude model be pure?” And so he rattled 
on provokingly. 

“Yes, yes, I understand all that,” said Ste- 
phen, with impatience. “I certainly don’t be- 
lieve in mere brute purity @ /a Trilby—the 
sweetly shameless female with a putty con- 
science. I’m not Zri/byised into insensi- 
bility, though half the good, high-mind- 
: ed women in town seem to be. Yes, a 
model can be pure; yet there are women to 
whom even the true purity of a nude model 
would be degradation. There must be grades 
—differences; don’t you see? Some _ good 
women are the physical material of art : others 


are its spiritual life.” 
“Oh, come out into the open air!” cried 
— Lansing. And they went for a walk. Stephen 
Drawn by Louise L. Heustis could not bring himself to ask bluntly whether 
DE it had really been Monda who posed for him. 
The query would have been a desecration. The mere thought of it, even, seemed 
so. But at length, Lansing relieved him by saying, gruffly : “Come down to my 
shop some day, and I'll introduce you to 

my model.” 

Then Stephen knew, of course, it was 
not Monda. But the flurry of feeling he 
had gone through gave him a new light, 
and showed him the standard that his love 
for Monda had established in his mind. 
She had become, for him, the spirit of art 
and of all that was fair and spotless in 
woman. 

Their walk led them to the Metropol- 
itan Museum, where Stephen wished to 
recall to his friend a certain famous St. 
John the Baptist by Donatello, in a cast. 
They stood some time before it ; a won- 
derful form, in one sense not beautiful ; 
emaciated, ascetic, marked with hunger 
and pain, yet instinct with an idealism al- 34% 
most holy ; filled with eager fire as of a raf. ¢ 
pure and bracing morning. \ 

“There,” said the sculptor, “that’s Drawn ty Charles Edward Hooper 
no false muscular ideal, like Sandow the THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT 
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strong man, the fully developed human tiger! This St. 
John is at the acme of the sort of thing I’m trying to 
do, am going to do; only I shall put it into our common, 
daily modern types.” 

“Speaking by the market, then,” said Lansing, dis- 
couragingly, “you'll have no sale. Look at Kemyss, 
the greatest, the only, sculptor of wild animals we've 
ever had. But people for a long while didn’t want his 
perfect and permanent animals, though they gladly paid 
fifty or a hundred thousand for a transitory horse of 
flesh and blood. They won't want your little wild men 
and women of poverty, either, if you make them so true.” 

“* Now listen,” said Stephen, “to a paradox. Peo- 


Drawn by Maude Wilson 
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ple prefer the live 

quadruped animals to those of art. But, in 
the case of the poor human animal, they care 
for him in art, but despise him in his reality 
of poverty and suffering. So, when I take 
these types of human life-struggle and lift 
them into art, they'll want them. “And I shalk 
raise the level of my living subjects and my 
patrons and my art as well, by putting into the 
whole a high compassion !” 

He grew fervid ; for at last he had struck, 
in words, the note that was to sound his 
march henceforth. ‘That very day he set 

about having his uncompleted bust of Monda 
blocked out in marble; for he had decided, 
now, that it must remain forever as it was—a 
half disclosed ideal which, though never fully 
revealed, would 
continue to an- 
imate him while 
he worked on- 
ward in a di- 
rection appar- 
ently diverse. 

So it came that he did not ask her, now, for 
further sittings ; and indeed saw little of her, for a 
time. He hated her new life of ease and gayety ; he 
was jealous of her admirers; yet his art, his new 
motive, and his comparative poverty all made it im- 
possible for him, he thought, to boldly woo her and 
carry her off. “No,” he exclaimed, “1 will keep 
her here in the marble as I first knew her—un- 
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spoiled, unchanged. But as for herself ” And 
there his thoughts fell over into an abyss. 
Nevertheless, he did once or twice speak impet- WOMAN’S SPHERE 
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Monda 


uously to her, and with conviction. ‘This 
career of yours,” he said, “ will ruin you.” 

“ And how?” She smiled, superior yet gentle. 

“ By taking you away from all ideals, and 
robbing you of art.” 

“It would be more complimentary,’ 
swered with a trace of coquetry, the first he had 


she an- 


noticed in her, “to say robbing art of me. But 
how about you, Monsieur Stephen? [I tell you, 
in my turn, your present course may ruin you.” 

“Me?” he gasped, incredulous. 

“Yes. For if you become a humanitarian, 
you will cease to be an artist.” 

But she was not in earnest; and she felt his 
warning. Indeed, during the winter, whenever 


Drawn by A. Tresize Saunders 
they met he loomed up to her, in the brilliant Gian ae 


social atmosphere, like a messenger of fate who 


did not approve of her having sucha “ good time ;"” to whom, notwithstanding, 
she felt strongly drawn—if he would only stop being a messenger, and just be a 
fate outright. 

He, poor fellow, did not yet understand that he could be expected to fill that 
role; and so he went on exulting in his misery. Selden, he knew, divided his time 
pretty well between Dora Morton and Monda, with the chances rated as in favor of 
his choosing and winning the latter. Another: man, also, gave him uneasiness ; 
Mr. Bernard Oakes, a distinguished bachelor of middle age and still older ancestry, 
who hovered much around the Rhodes abode. But Oakes, he learned, was only 
looking after Mrs. Rhodes’s lately acquired property, and was investing her money 

Pe CG for her; being, by ancestry, social pres- 


oan tige, and supposed long-headedness, a sort 


All that season passed, for Stephen, with 


ais eB of traditional trustee of women’s estates. 

a panoramic swiftness, in alternating 


patches of brightness and sable gloom ; 


= or momentary episodes of shadow that 
| contained something beautiful, and of 
ball-room incandescence that appeared 


| flat and pale. 
|||, ams One of these episodes occurred on a 


wa ay when he was visiting some poor 
folk in whom he had become interested. 
Happening to glance down a narrow 


= and brick-paved arched way under some 
dismal rookeries he was passing, he 
started with amazement to see Monda 


plainly dressed, pallid, and hurrying. 


“ Monda !” he cried, in his astonish- 


herself coming through it, toward him, 


Drawn by H, Trving Marlatt 
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Monda 


Then, as she made no answer, he glanced beyond 
her and found the cause of her agitation in the un- 
steady form of a drunken rough who seemed to be 
pursuing her, half in rage and half in maudlin gal- 
lantry. 

“Save me. Help!” she exciaimed, seeing some 
one at hand. Before she perceived that it was Ste- 
phen, they had met in the dark archway, and he was 
clasping her protectively. One straight blow from 
his sturdy arm laid the burly drunkard on the moist 
bricks; and Monda, recognizing her champion, 
thought if he could only see himself now, what a 

noble statue he could gi 
make. 

Monda, it appeared, Drawn by James Henry Moser 
‘“BRE’R RABBIT”? 


had been inducted into 
fashionable tenement-house reform, and was taking 
her first turn of benevolence and inspection. 
“You should never come alone, though,” 
said Stephen, earnestly. 
“ But Dora Morton’s coupé is just around the 
corner,” she protested. 
“Never mind,” he announced, with an 
os authority that surprised him; “Iam going 
“to take you home myself, now.” 
* Do,” said Monda ; “ for I know mam- 
“NR As there was an extra seat in the coupé, 
all the three retreated to the Rhodes apartment on 
Central Park for luncheon. And there the ladies became 
so much interested in talk of Raynor’s work, that it was 
resolved that he should lecture on “ Poverty in Art” 
before the Enlightened Century Club. 
The second episode was slighter in seeming, but deeper. For it was after Ves- 


~\ ma has been wanting to see you.” 


Drawn by Alfred Paris 


THE PICKET 


pers in St. Paul’s basilica, one afternoon—the reverber- 
ant choral psalms had died away, the congregation had 
faded into outer air—-and Stephen beheld, kneeling 
alone near one of the great pillars, the woman of his 
heart. Her face expressed unruffled happiness of awe ; 
and, in the cool dimness of the shadowy interior—an 
atmosphere of antiquity, thrilled with invigorating 
youth—he saw distinctly that radiation of light so 
natural to her, yet so marvelous. When she went 
toward the portal, he followed softly, yet almost re- 


gretting to have her pass out and lose that glory in 
the waning daylight. 
* And do you come here, too, then?” he asked her, 


Drawn by Aloert E. Sterner 
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“Yes,” she replied, gently ; “ often. 
And I suppose that what I have found 
necessary for life, you find you need for 
art.” 

What did it mean, that he should 
meet her so, in the two kinds of places 
he had learned to haunt, but had thought 
the most unlikely for her? Stephen 
wished that he might always find her so 
FEE near him. He began to hope. 

OEE EES Ee The winter flew; and his lecture at 

incl the Enlightened Century came and went 

like adream. But it was a success ; he had made an impression. He had shown 

some of his figures there ; and commissions now flowed in; it was quite evident 
that he had started a fad for poverty in clay not human. 

Then one morning in spring, as 
though to complete his hopes, came 
the announcement that Selden was 

// 


engaged—not to Monda, but to Dora 
Morton! Raynor clapped on his hat 


with a mad impulse to rush over and ao 
congratulate Monda ; but remembered ares 

just in time that it would do if he 

congratulated himself. Hereupon— 

glancing at the morning paper, to 


fix the date of this auspicious news— 
he encountered another surprise. In 
headlines that fairly leaped at him, he 
read of one more reputation collapsed. Mr. Bernard Oakes had disappeared. 
After dissipating most of the estates of trustful woman, confided to him, he had 
floated off on the remaining wreckage to parts unknown. And Stephen, after a 
first moment of horror, danced for joy! 

As he soon learned, further, all of Mrs. Ray- 
nor’s accession of wealth was swept away. A few 
days later, Wakeman—cadaverous from his wound 
and illness now, but with a full noon of smiles 
on his face—insisted upon ushering into the studio 
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two ladies, whom he said he could net keep out : 
“More people,” he explained, “ who want to be 
turned into statues.” 

It was Monda and her mother. “ And if you 
please, Mr. Raynor,” said Monda, with a smile of 
play that yet had mischief in it, “we are poor ; 
so perhaps you will let me sit for my portrait 


again!” 


. 
tig He assured her it was too late; she had 
Drawn by E. A. Burbank already been frozen into marble, and he should 


GATE OF AN OLD GERMAN ciTy-waLL — NeVer again attempt to make her clay. 
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The bust was shown, under 
the title of “The Awakening 
Ideal,” at a small exhibition that 
month, and was such a puzzle to 
the public that it made some- 
thing like a furor of renown for 
him. 

It was not until the summer, 
though, that Stephen ascertained 
which way his future was to turn. 
Then, when they were in East- 
hampton once more, under that 


Monda 
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sky which had grown so humanized with long watching over the old village, and in 
the atmosphere of ‘“ Home, Sweet Home,” he stood with Monda near the sea-hills 


ind Edward Payne 
A QUIET REACH 


Drawn by W. B. Green 


toward the close of day. Beyond the 
lonely open fields, up from the low thick 
woods the sky rose moist and gray. But, 
some distance up, it melted into a soft 
mysterious tissue, ardent with a light that 
filtered through it, with ineffable delicacy, 
and was also seen flooding upward, higher 
still. There, in the upper part were thin 
dark streaks ascending to the zenith, 
ladder-like ; and in front of these hung 
flakes of fainter gray or blurry white, 
suffused with tender radiance. The whole 
vast surface was like an etching, with its 
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multitude of fine intellectual intertan- 
gled lines. Mellow color there was 
none, except in the earth; for the 
heavens were all pale radiance or line ; 
and how befitting that light was, as it 
rested on Monda! Great softness and 
beauty shone in that upper region ; as 
though the heavens were trying to 
whisper some secret, loving message. 
The dim- 


, toned clouds Drawn by Harley D. Nichols 
ad- 
vanced with 
an air of solicitous affection. . . . From their dark 
bosom you would have expected a low, modulated voice 
to issue; and yet they could not overcome their spell 


IN ROME 


Obsilence. 

But what the sky could not say, Stephen uttered 
to Monda, listening. And there their lives drew together 
and were one. 

Every one murmured that it was to have been ex- 
pected, but that- marriage would end the romance of 
Monda. ‘That cthe- 
real aureole, which 
had been known to 
hover round her 
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must now, of course, they said, fade out 
and never reappear. But they were mis- 
taken. 

When they had been married a year, the 
fashion had already begun of decorating the 


houses of the rich with pathetic studies of 27aws éy 
Willard L. Metcalf 


brave poverty and gentle suffering, or of 
humble, tragic toil, from Raynor's plastic 
hands—works of 
art that instilled beauty of feeling, as well as strength 
and charm for the sight. 
But the first large culmination of his art in this 
kind was the “ Charity,” which he ex- 
hibited at the Society ; representing a 
Sister of Charity tenderly caring for a 
workingman wounded in an accident, 
with his wife and a little child bending 
or kneeling near him. It made, as every 
one knows, a profound impression. 
The gallery was about to close, 
one afternoon, while a group, among 
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Selden with her husband, still lingered around this re- 
markable work. 

Naturally they had much to say about it, and about 
all the extraordinary circumstances which had led to its 
creation. One remark led back to another, some chance 
detail was responded to by a reminiscence, this suggested 
another, and so the talk flowed backward to the begin- 
ning of the “plot,” and then returned in a gossipy re- 
view of that eventful summer under the elms of East- 
hampton and by the sands of Amagansett. 

Thus the varied characters which had constituted 
the dramatis persone of this experience, in’ which 
they had had a place and were unconsciously helping 
to make complete the story, were 
rehabilitated, and the parts they 
had played were brought afresh 
to memories that had lately 
been more or less overlaid by 
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other things. An hour slipped 
away, other engagements sum- 

NG waa moned them, and they began to disperse, 

v just as Raynor and his wife issued from 


Drawn by Walter Douglas 


the inner gallery and passed out through 
the sculpture 


A SANDY SHORE 


room; neither pausing nor turning, but rapt in 
happiness. 

Twilight had already gathered in the hall; and 
before the pair could vanish through the exit—while 
Dora was whispering to Mrs. Lansing *“ What an 
ideal marriage !’’—the painter’s wife hushed her 
with a “ Look, look : it is still there!” 

All four bent their eyes eagerly on Monda’s re- 
treating figure. 

“The nimbus,” exclaimed Dora, her gaze full of 
amazement and an almost superstitious alarm. ‘Who would believe such a 
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wonder ?” 
“Ves, yes ; it still shines,” Lansing 


’ 


corroborated. 
“ What do you mean ?” asked Selden, 
apparently seeing nothing unusual. 
But to the other three that eva- 
nescent radiance was real and visible— 
a wreath of light floating above the 
young wife’s head. Then, ina moment, 


it was gone, for Monda also had gone. 
Lansing murmured low: ‘She is 


an Inspiration.” 
Drawn by Guy Standing 
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THE REFINEMENT OF THE LINE 
By ALFRED TRUMBLE 
Lllustrated from original drawings by A. de Riguer. 


OnE feature of the modern development of Span- 
ish art has been the creation of a class of native 
illustrators who occupy a place which is dis- 
tinctively their own. In style, spirit, and 
grasp of the picturesque, these artists have 
established a claim to attention which 
the world has not been slow to recog- 
nize. The Spanish school of graphic 
art has become as definite in its char- 
acter as that of France itself. 

The extraordinary genius of Vierge 


white, what Fortuny in his day did for Spanish art in color, and his deserved suc- 
cess has encouraged the efforts of others, who, if they do not rival him in strength, 
at least are worthy workers in the same rich field. One of the most notable of 
these is A. de Riquer. 

De Riquer belongs to the vigorous and progressive school which, during the past 
twenty years, has raised Barcelona to a place second only to Madrid in its impor- 
tance as a Spanish art centre. The same energetic spirit which has placed Catalonia 
in the van of industrial and commercial progress in Spain, has inspired the artistic 
movement of the province, and reflects itself in the 
productions with which that movement marks its 
advance. The contiguity of Barcelona to France, 
and the active intercourse, intellectual as 
well as commercial, which subsists between 
this section of Spain and the Republic beyond 
the Pyrenees, has grafted a certain measure 
of Gallic feeling upon the more vivacious 
and joyously brilliant methods of the Mad- 
rid schoo! ; so that the Barcelonese artists 
find a manner of expression which is in- 
termediate between the pronounced na- 
tive style of the middle and south, and 
the style which prevails in France. It 
would be impossible to mistake the products of 
the Barcelona school for anything but Spanish, 
yet these products are distinctly differentiated 
from those which characterize the art of Mad- 
rid, and those which have more recently given 
a measure of importance to the intrepid and A MERRY ROUND 


D 
TK has fixed a standard of originality and 
ue Y= vital fire, than which none higher exists in the whole range of 
graphic illustration. He has done for Spanish art in black and 
SY 
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showy art of Andalusia. The painters of the Barcelona ! 

school exhibit a marked tendency toward realism in the ae 
transcription of nature, though without the extreme 
forms of expression which characterize the more 
advanced school in France. In the art of 
design, as applied to the service pf the press, 


the same quality reveals itself. As a con- fe! | 
sequence, the essentially decorative feeling \ \/ 
and style of De Riquer mark him out as a man of VY 


advanced originality, altogether independent of the material 
influences to which he owes his technical development, and by 
which he is surrounded. 

There is something in his fluent grace of line, and the ele- 
gance of his touch, which, of course in a minor degree, remind 
one of the unique art of Paul Baudry. His effects are not 
effects of contrasts, but of harmonies. Where Vierge has con- 
centrated his devotion upon 
character, physical move- 
ment, and the suggestion of 
color, De Riquer achieves 
his ideal by more subtle 
means. What he secures 
in delicacy he loses in 

strength, but in the wor-’ 
ship of beauty, for its own 
sake, he attains his end, 
and in this he is unrivalled among Spanish 
illustrators. To set such a man the task of 
illustrating * Gil Blas,” or “ Pablo de Segovia,” 
would be as preposterous as it would be un- 
reasonable to require from a butterfly the 
soaring flight of a skylark. But within the 
limitations of his sensitive and gracious 
talent, in his place as a master of the 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN 


purely decorative side of the art 
of design, he is thoroughly at 
home. 

There is none of the reso- 
nance of a trumpet blast in the 
designs of De Riquer. Their 
melody is the soft cadence of a 
lute. They do not strike the 

eye, but insidiously seduce it. 


Their charms are sweet and _ ten- 
der, with the sweetness and tenderness 
of flowers. ‘To accomplish much by such 
¥ frank and simple means, requires the gift of 


THE HUNTSMAN v, drawing music from a single string. 
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A PHILOSOPHER AND A BUTTERFLY 
By C, H, A, BJERREGAARD 
Lllustrated by engravings of remarkable insects, 


Iv was a beautiful myth, created by Greek 
imagination, that Pan, the great god, Nature 
impersonated, wedded the nymph Echo. It 
symbolized that every note he blew from his 
pipe of reeds called forth a harmonious re- 
sponse in her tender bosom, 


Nature, the great god, calls out and expects 
the artist to respond. Nature is, as the Ve- 
danta has it, a dancer who “comes forth” 
upon the scene “to be adored with an adora- 
tion which is not for her sake but for that 
of the adorer.”” ‘The adorer is the true artist. 

A close observation of nature will show 
that all things delight to wear each other’s 
robes. The chromatic scale of autumn’s many- 


A BRAZILIAN ODDITY (BOCYDIUM) 


colored leaves is an harmonious counterpart of the musical. ‘The insects blossom 
in the spring, like trees and plants ; glossy and tinted, they imitate the feathered 
and winged plumages which we call birds, but to some extent they lose their pe- 
culiar brightness and lustre after the marriage season. 

Small as many of them are, their minute world reflects the ideas of the macro- 
cosm. Hence the ancient mythologists used them as symbols of truth. From time 
immemorial the butterfly has been the emblem of resurrection. ‘There are two 
sides to resurrection, death and revival, hence Eros held a butterfly in his hand. 
The souls of the departed 
were represented in the 
forms of butterflies carried 
toward Elysium by a dol- 
phin. Both the dolphin 
and the moon, in Hellenic 
belief, carried the souls of 
the dead, because these 
represented to them, re- 
spectively, the stormy sea 
and the wintry night. The 
butterfly was also often 
represented upon the sev- 
en strings of the lyre, and 
upon a burning torch. It 
dies to be born again. 
That the phases of the 
moon seem to correspond TE 
in the sky to the zovdlogical THE GREAT SOUTH AMERICAN LANTERN-FLY 
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transformations of the butterfly is an observation of no less an authority than 
Angelo de Gubernatis. 

Why should artists mainly limit themselves to the larger animals, when they 
look for symbols? ‘To be sure, insects are commonly cited to express ideas of 
smallness ; but certainly clouds of butterflies and “armies” of locusts could be 
used for mass-effects. How 


marvellously does Raphael 
distribute insects all 
through the decorations of 
his loggias? Nor is this 
strange. Glance at the ex- 
quisite curves and balance 
of forms and the strange 
array of patterns in the 
wings of these moths and 
butterflies. One can omit, 
as in these engravings, all 
the magnificence of color, 
scintillating with metallic 
sheen, which render some 
of these tropical forms so 
vividly gorgeous the 
dark forest-depths, and stil] 
perceive their great beauty 
and value in decoration : 
“The Lord hath made the 
little and the great, and 
hath equally care of all.” 
A Swedenborgian writ- 
er, following closely his 
master, has written: “We 
have seen in birds, with 
their quick sight, pleasant 
voices or brilliant plumage, 
and their human sympathy, 
images of our “affections 
for thinking,’ and of the 
spiritual or moral principles 
relating to that life. The 
winged insects, likewise, 
love to fly in the air, yet 
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not in long flights, but from one near object to another, as their changing fancy 
aappens to be attracted. They are forms of thinking, but of mere sensual impres- 
sions and pleasures.” 

Let us suppose this true. In the Word, “ flying things 
ual truths. Studying the first paragraph with the help of the Swedish seer, we 
are brought closer to the meaning of the ancient symbol for the soul; the butterfly 
is Form not Contents. And art is Form—form in the sense of Plato’s ideas or 
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do represent intellect- 
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archetypes. Plato demanded that art 
should give birth to these * causes of 
the astral world ” and understood the 
butterfly symbol correctly. 

The Fathers of the Church had 
a wrong idea when they symbolized 
resurrection by a lovely female child 
with butterfly’s wings. ‘The natural 
history of the butterfly does not teach 
us that a decayed body is recomposed 
in its elements and reunited after 
a certain interval to the soul. The 
caterpillar does not become a butter- 
fly by a supernatural transformation, 
but simply by the casting away of 
outward coverings. Thus the true 


artist —the Echo who weds Pan — 
comes to the realization of his sub- 

lime call only through the butterfly process. The butterfly is the artist’s true 
symbol. 

How similar he is to the insect!) What an unparalleled voracity, and what a 
quickness with which he digests impressions! How laboriously he proceeds to ma- 
turity, and how short-lived, usually, after his last transformation ! 

Insects exist the most part of their lives in the grub state, then a considerable 
time in the chrysalis ; their winged state, being merely that of completed maturity, 
is also the briefest. ‘The dynamic power of mind over body, which we expect jar 
excellence to see exemplified 
in the artist, is represented 
on the butterfly’s wings 
in the minute feather-like 
scales, overlapping each 
other, reflecting various 
colors, and arranged in a 
mosaic of inimitable beau- 
ty. The architecture of 
the wings represents Order 
or Form in the most exalt- 
ed way, and the omniscient 
eve “holds the rounds of 
creation in thrall.” 

If we look at a gnat piercing 
— our hand with its blood-sucking 
tube, or at a butterfly pumping 
aroma and nectar from a rose by 
means of its spiral tongue, or at 
a fly sucking sugar with its pro- 
boscis, we shall hardly believe 
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lips. Yet mecdern science has estab- 
lished the fact that these dissimilari- 
ties are but modifications of the same 
model, adapted to different functions ; 
and it will point out to you the ho- 
mology of parts, deceivingly distant 
in shape and appearance, and wholly 
diverse in function ; and it will explain 
how each change has come about 
through an attempt to conform to 
altered conditions, and to find the 
highest usefulness in overcoming ob- 
stacles. As beauty has its practical 
use, so even such an extraordinary 
deformity as that of the amazingly 
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garnished insect at the head of 
this article serves a definite 
purpose. An example which 
naturalists love to expatiate 
upon is shown in the very last 
picture, where an insect, for 
its protection, has acquired so 
perfect a likeness to some ob- 
ject not attractive to its en- 
emies, that it rests safe in this 
mimicry as under a garment 
of invisibility, such as ancient 
wizards used to bestow. Not 
only the casual eye of heedless 
man would surely overlook this 
insect, mistaking it for a leaf, 
but even the sharper vision of 
birds, monkeys, and predatory 
insects, such as the butterflies 
wish to avoid, will mostly pass 
it by. 

A Darwinian naturalist will 
see “adaptations” in these 
divergent forms; an Hegeli- 
an philosopher will speak of 
“Tist der Vernunft;” and I 
suppose Schopenhauer would 
make these curiously mouthed 
butterflies speak of the world 
as their “ representation.” A 
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“correspondences,” and who knows but 
that modern theosophists would discov- 
er the laws of karma and reincarnation 
in these curious forms. However, they 
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would all get a glimpse of That which is 
behind the veil. 


**God hath made all atoms in space mirrors, and 
fronteth each one with His perfect face.” 


AN APOLLO BUTTERFLY (PARNASSIUS) 


As the bee collects nectar and de- 
parts without injuring the flower, its 
color or scent, so let the wise man read 
these lines. To the eyes of the 
“initiate” the foliage of the grove 
displays in every leaf a volume of the 
Creator’s works. The fresh breath of 
the infinitely small is as worthy of 


TERACOLAS IONE : NATAL 
study and full of signification as the in- 
finitely large. If man be a microcosm, 
we must be able to discover the scale 
of types or symbols on descending lines 
as well as on the ascending. The eagle 
in his soaring flight is no better type of 
the artists’ mind, than the butterfly 
MIMICRY IN A BUTTERFLY (KALLIMA PARALEKTA) whose * flight is but from one near ob- 


‘The left-hand figure is the insect ; the right-hand one a leaf. ject to another.” 
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